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SOLO TO MECCA 


OMAR M. 


THE pilgrims came to Karachi in 
their thousands : Indians, Pakistanis, 
stern giants from the North-West 
Frontier ; tiny, slant-eyed people 
from the farther reaches of Kashmir; 
men, women and children, with a 
fair sprinkling of ancient patriarchs 


| who’ hoped, above all, that they 
—would find their last repose during 


the journey to that far-off Arabian 
sanctuary for which they had probably 
saved for decades. 

Every year we saw ben, we who 
worked in stuffy offices, saw them 
come and saw them go: and saw 
them returning with the coveted 
title of Haji, with the tiny scrap of 
the Kaaba’s black curtain, or the 
tin of water from the holy well. 
They went—and still go—by over- 
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packed pilgrim ship, by private 
chartered aircraft, even on foot, 
to follow the grim route of sun- 
baked Baluchistan, to Iraq, Jordan 
and thence southward through the 
parched Hejaz, to Mecca. 

Although my mother, in a moment 
of poetic delight, had named me after 
the great Khayyam, I was not 
counted among the faithful; but, 
like many another infidel before me, 
something inside said that in spite 
of the interdiction against the un- 
believer, there must be a way to 
gain entry to the most forbidden 
city on earth. No unbeliever, so 
had said the Prophet thirteen hundred 
years ago, shall be allowed to pass 
the great portals of the Holy of 
Holies. I inquired from the Saudi- 
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Arabian authorities. They were 
most polite and completely correct. 
Yes, I could apply for a visa to 
visit Saudi-Arabia. No, it would 
not be possible for me to visit Mecca ; 
although I might go as far as Jeddah, 
fifty miles away, if there were 
sufficient reason. My first name 
was a Moslem one. The name 
Burke; was it derived from the 
Arabic word for lightning? Was I 
perhaps of Moslem extraction? No, 
I had to tell the official ; I was half 
Scottish and half Irish. He was not 
without a sense of humour: “I 
would have taken you for an English- 
man.” Then, in a more serious 
tone, which showed that, for all -the 
modernity of today’s Arabs, the Old 
Testament mentality dies hard, he 
continued, “‘ You are, of course, of 
Moslem origin. According to Islam, 
all people are born Moslems. It is 
their parents who make them into 
something else.” But even so, this 
was not a sufficient ground to permit 
me to visit Mecca. 

Faced with a problem such as 
this, and with no local knowledge 
whatever, there was a temptation to 
put the project out of one’s mind 
altogether. Little by little, however, 
a picture began to form. Numerous 
conversations with Moslem friends, 
especially those who had made the 
coveted journey, gave me the back- 
ground that I needed. Assuming 
that I went as far as Jeddah, I would 
not be able to get to Mecca because 
my presence there would be known. 
I would have to stay at an hotel, 
and my identity as an unbeliever 
would be apparent. No Moslem 


would connive at any attempt to 
smuggle me into the Holy City, and 
I would stick out like a sore thumb, 
even in Jeddah. There had been 
attempts to gain entry to the city, 
and as a result the Saudi guards were 
very much on the alert. I spoke 
very little Arabic, a good deal of 
Urdu, and had black hair and brown 
eyes. The last-named facts were 
about the only ones in my favour. 
But what if, with my oriental- 


sounding names, I were to go as a 


Moslem? This was risky, thought 
all my advisers, and all of them made 
it plain that they would not take part 
in such a thing, nor allow themselves 
to discuss it. And as a convert? 
Well, my friend Abdul-Samad had 
seen a Western convert (he did not 
know of what nationality) in Jeddah, 
who had been kept there until the 
Wahabi brethren, who make up the 
royal family’s supporters, were satis- 
fied that he was sufficiently orthodox 
and real in his beliefs. When Abdul- 
Samad saw him, he had been waiting 
for three years. 

I certainly did not have as much 
time as that: for my job would 
allow me at the most three months’ 
leave. Then fate stepped in. I 
received news that a legacy which 


had been pending was larger than | 


I had expected, and decided to 


throw up my job. If it was not to | which 
be Mecca, it could be a protracted membs« 
journey through some of the less | mason: 
known parts of Central Asia—up East. | 
the Khyber, perhaps, and into the | he rem 
strange land of Afghanistan: a the naz 


neighbouring country, whose enig- 
matic people were looked upon with 
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a mixture of respect and fear by the 
gentler people of Pakistan. 

As I sat in a teahouse where my 
Pakistani friends used to gather and 
eat jelabies and other sickly-sweet 
confections, going over a passage of 
e | the Persian classics and turning over 
f {| in my mind the possibilities beyond 
n } the beckoning ranges to the north- 
e | west, I saw a stranger eying me, 
narrowly I thought. He called for 
- | a water-pipe, adjusted his turban 
and leant across the rough table in 
| my direction. I looked at him. 
| He was small, with neat hands and 
feet, pale-skinned and wearing a 
tight turban and flowing robe of the 
Persian pattern. In his right hand 
he held a string of beads. I must 
have been in a reverie, because he 
said, in a soft version of the Hindu- 
stani which is the lingua franca of 
1¢ | Pakistan: “I said, ‘Do you know 
s- | the Chapter of the Manners of 
xx | Dervishes ?’ ” I had been rehearsing 
- | a part of the first chapter of the 
ng Rose-Garden of Saadi, the mystical 

poet of Persia, and my new friend 
ch owas evidently a student of this 
Id literature. 
1s” His name was Akhund Mirza, he 

I 
ch 


told me, from a family of Bokharan 
refugees which had formerly served 

an | the Emir across the Oxus. He was 
_ a Sufi, a follower of the way of life 
| which Saadi extolled, and whose 
a members form a most unusual free- 
ess | masonry throughout the Moslem 
up East. I told him my name, to which 
he | he remarked, “ Mikael [Michael] is 

a the name of an angel; and Omar 
ig- | was one of us.” For years I had 
ith | wanted to know something about 
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Sufism from the lips of a Sufi, and 
here was my chance. I had read a 
good deal about it in reference books, 
but had always thought that such 
of its poetry as I had seen did not 
accord with the definitions given of 
it. I could not believe, for instance, 
that it was merely the heretical or 
mystical form of Islam. And, in 
the event, I was right—and wrong. 
“The Path of the Sufi,” said the 
Akhund, “is Islam, and it is not 
Islam. It is religion and it is not 
religion. Because Sufism is the 
reality within all religion. How can 
one distinguish between one religion 
and another? You cannot compare 
the different kinds of butter by 
tasting the milk from which they 
come.” 

Sufism, he told me, was a way of 
life that was said to have been 
handed down from the remotest 
antiquity. Its training was designed 
to produce the perfected man—or 
woman. In order to achieve this, 
the Sufi had to go through a long 
training. The difference between 
this teaching and all other systems 
was that the Sufi training took place 
within the world, and not out of it. 


In fact, the Sufi disciple carried out 


his training during his normal work, 
and during his everyday life. This 
concept was new to me, and I 


begged Akhund Mirza to tell me 


more. “If you are a free man,” 
he said, “I will tell you more.” 
rT Why a free man >” 

“Because I am leaving for a 
journey to my Sufi Circle, and I 
cannot remain here to talk to you.” 

I made arrangements to travel 
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with him the following day. It took 
very little time to pack the essentials 
of kit, to lend my flat to a friend, 
and to stock up with rupees from 
my new-found store. Then the 
Sufi and I, for all the world like a 
teacher and disciple of old, bent 
our steps towards Baluchistan. The 
difference between this journey and 
a traditional one was that we travelled 
by motor-lorry, the local substitute 
for buses, and listened to radio 
news-bulletins and canned music at 
almost evety stop where a café was 
to be found. 

The Akhund had been to Mecca, 
and he gave me the name and 
approximate address (“ In the middle- 
sized Suk”) of a compatriot in 
Jeddah whom I might look up if I 
were ever to go there. He, too, 
followed the Sufi Way. I noted the 
identification-signal of all Sufis. The 
Akhund greeted his confréres where- 
ever we went with the Arabic word 
Ishq (love) ; and received the reply, 
Baraka, ya Shahim”’ (Blessings, O 
my King !). | 

Three days of stopping and starting, 
of breaking down in desolate gullies 
and adding a few strands of wire to 
what looked already like a mechanic’s 
nightmare of truck, and we emerged 
from sunbaked, dust-laden, glaring 
road into a more fertile land. 
Greenery appeared, the flocks of 
sheep and goats by the wayside 
were less emaciated, the trees seemed 


taller, the land opened out into | 


wider plains watered by rivulets 
trickling down from the uplands 
which we were ascending. The 
driver of this atrocious vehicle, a 


one-eyed opium-smoker who looked 
as if he was a refugee from vendetta 
(and probably was) sang loudly and 
tunelessly, for he was nearing home ; 
the mountains of dour Afghanistan 
were to the north, and our driver 
was taking some contraband through. 
Before he turned towards his home- 
land, however, he was to deposit us 
near to the monastery of the Sufis. 
Three days. It seemed, at times, 
like three hundred.~ But at last, with 
a screeching of what brakes he had 
left, the driver triumphantly drew 
up near a mark on a rock wall, which 
had evidently been there for genera- 
tions, but which he greeted as if it 
was some rare and interesting 
discovery. | 

He would take no money from the 
Sufi, asking only for his blessing. 


‘Then, for good measure, he got 


mine as well. ‘ May you never be 
tired! May your sons be brave! 
May you be ever strong!” And the 


cheerful, reckless smuggler was shoot- | 


ing up the road, concentrating, no 
doubt, upon the latest methods of 
outwitting the sentries of the God- 


given Kingdom of the Afghans, , 


their Allies and their Dependents. 
He would be back by the same route, 
if Allah willed, in a month. It was 
as good, almost, as a bus service. 
Akhund Mirza explained that a 
white flag was put by the road if any 
Sufi wanted a lift eastward ; a green 
one if he wanted to go westward. 
And the smugglers and other drivers 
always hooted their horns and waited 
for the adept to appear. 


At first there was no monastery | 
in sight—no human habitation of | 
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any kind. This place, it seemed, 
was called Kunji Zagh—Raven’s 
Corner. Neither corner nor raven 
was apparent while I was there. 
Dusk was falling as we started up a 
stony track, keeping to the right to 
avoid the very possible contingency 
of falling onto the road below. Out 
of training and very much out of 
breath, I was just reasoning that we 
must, at all events, be within earshot 
or hooter-distance of the road, when 
I realised that we were now going 
through a tunnel, and a man-made 
one at that. This was the entrance 
to the monastery, with a trickle of 
water passing along it: the mouth 
of a stream which formed a small 
waterfall lower down. 

‘We turned a corner in the tunnel, 
and saw stretched like a string of 
pearls in moonlight a wandering 
succession of tiny lamps of Roman 


pattern reaching away into the — 


distance. Every dozen paces there 
was a lamp, always to the left of the 
passageway, with its tiny glow-worm 
flame just perceptible as a reflection 
in the stream. Another curve, with 
the gradient getting steeper, and 
we were undoubtedly in a stone 
building, perhaps hewn from the 
matrix of the rock. In answer to 
my unspoken question, the Akhund 
said : 

“When anyone wants to attract 
the attention of a vehicle passing 
below, he places his flag there, and 
sits and waits there. But this is 
the end of the climb.” 

We were in a fairly large room, 
bare of all furniture and lit by a 
large lamp, of the kind that one sees 


in mosques. This was the ante- 
chamber of the monastery, to which 
entrance was gained only through a 
slit, low down in the wall at the end 
of the chamber. An ideal place to 
defend, and an equally ideal way to 
impress a visitor with a sense of 
mystery. 

Before wriggling through the slit, 
the Akhund called a salutation in 
a reedy voice, “ Yaaa-Hu!/ ”—and 
motioned me to follow him. We 
were now in an even larger room, 
well lit by a succession of mosque- 
lamps with huge bulbous glass shades. 
In the centre of the room were two 
immense wooden tables, and round 
the walls were inscriptions in the 
monumental calligraphic style of the 
Arabic of Kufa, dating from about 


- the eighth century A.D. One wall was 


bare, except for a sign representing 
the Qibla—the direction of Mecca 
towards which prayers are always 
said. This symbol exactly resembles 


the Greek letter Omega. 


Sitting on sheepskins were some 
thirty men, backs against the wall, 
with their legs folded under them, - 
contemplatives of the monastery. 
Each was dressed in what looked 
like a patchwork quilt: the khirga, 
or robe of the Sufis, a mantle which 
is presented to the disciple by his 
teacher when he attains the degree 


adept. 


We advanced, and took the hand 


of each man in turn. In the centre 


of the row sat the Supreme Guide, 
the Murshid, chief of the community, 
a tall and dignified figure who 
welcomed me in Persian. The 
monastery, he explained, had a 
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shifting population, and was some- 
thing between a retreat and a training- 
school. In addition to the contem- 
platives, there were about fifty 
disciples and an equal number of 
affiliates, people who were attending 
a course of instruction, as it were. 
Strangers were not encouraged. 
whether Moslem or otherwise, for 
the Sufis were ‘ not understood ’ by 
the world at large. 

I spent just over a month at this 
Khanga, and gradually the impression 
of the meaning of Sufism built up. 
In retrospect it is possible to see 
how this was done by the artistic 
combination of sermons, dialogues, 
question and answer and exercises. 
There is little wonder that the 
narrow clerics of orthodox Islam of 
the two main schools of thought 
dislike this strange body of men. 
In the first place, they preach the 
equality of the sexes, the fact that 
all relationships are based upon love 
in all its aspects; and they contend 
that no man can be the holder of 
another man’s conscience. They 
have little time for organised religion, 
because, they say, it lends itself too 
much to the domination of one man 
over another. When I mentioned. 
that the disciple has to take an oath 
of absolute obedience to his teacher, 
I was told that this oath was but the 
prelude to the setting free of the 
learner, not a device to bind him to 
the Order. 

I was allowed to be present, sitting 
in a circle on the battlements of the 
monastery, at the reception of a 
novice. “‘ Do you, Adan Adil, swear 


to obey the Order, the Chief of the 


Order, and the Highest Truth, sub- 


missive in the hands of your teacher : 


as the corpse is submissive in the 
hands of its washers, until you in 
turn become a teacher ? ” 

* I swear.” | 

Then there was the question 
of discipline and self-mortification. 
The Sufi must be disciplined, I 


learned, but the austerities which he © 


practices must be balanced by an 
equal amount of self-expression in 
the normal social world. He must 
have a secular vocation. The system 
in some ways was strongly reminiscent 
of the monastic orders of Europe in 
the Middle Ages ; with the difference 
that there was an insistence upon 


taking part in ordinary life. How 


was the Order organised? The 
chief explained this to me during 
one of our evening meals of roast 
lamb and rice, which we ate under 
the stars when the nights were 
warm. “All Sufis, we believe, are 


linked by an impalpable force, which - 


we call baraka [blessing]. There is 
a hierarchy, but it is invisible after 
the grade of Murshid. The guiding 
principle is hidden within its host: 
the common mind of mankind.” 
There was one exception. On this 
earth the ‘High Mantle’ of Sufi 
supremacy devolved upon a member 
of the existing body of the descen- 
dents of Mohammed, for he it was 
who passed on the secret teachings 
of Sufism to a chosen circle. Sufism 
was the inner discipline of all religion, 
brought by all the prophets, including 
I was told, Jesus. 

Who was the present-day Grand 
Sheikh.of the Sufi Way : the member 
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» of the prophetic family recognised 


as the leader of the Sufis ? He goes 
by the name and title of the Jdries 
Shah, the Studious King, literally ; 
and he is also known as The Bridge : 


' the bridge between the old dispensa- 
tion of Sufism and the new, for 


the projection of the teachings is 
always changing. This mysterious 
figure travels throughout the world, 
sometimes teaching, sometimes seek- 
ing. His is the greatest baraka; he 
is a prince as well as a Sufi. He is 
linked to Arabia, Afghanistan, and to 
India, in which country he is said 
to come from a princely family. 


In addition to the theory of | 


Sufism, the members have to carry 
out the practices. First, meditation 
upon a theme set them by their 
teacher in accordance with his assess- 
ment of their needs ; secondly, deep 
contemplation, to increase their 


powers and abilities. Finally there 
are the group exercises, of which the ~ 


dancing of the dervishes is one form. 
Why, I asked, did we hear of the 


dervishes as wonder-workers and 


mendicants, and not so much as 


philosophers and -men of action 


“The ones whom you see,” said 
the Murshid with a smile, “are 
those who are most perceptible to 
you. Each one who whirls in ecstasy 
or -who can pick up red-hot irons is 
matched by a dozen who carry on 
work. Or the same man may be, 
at other times, indistinguishable from 
other members of society because 
he is not performing these practices 
continuously.” 

One remarkable exercise was 
carried out by all members of the 
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fraternity. At intervals during the 
day, when Sufis might be coming 
and going, or carrying on various 
allotted tasks, the Murshid would 
appear and suddenly shout the 
command ‘‘Quiff!” Literally this 
means Stop!, and stop they did. 
Everyone froze in his tracks until 
the word ‘ Hu /’ was given. During 
the period of ‘ freezing,’ the medita- 
tion of the Sufi Point of View, as 
it is called, was taking place. The 
theory behind this is that when a 
person is at an intermediate stage 


- between one action and another, 


he can free himself from the limita- 
tions of the ordinary thought- 


‘processes, which are held to be a 


barrier to concentration. I took 
part in this exercise in common with 
the rest. 

The litany, called the 
(repetition) was held every night for 
an hour, and for all the night pre- 
ceding Friday. This consisted in 


-aseries of meditations, concentrations 


and repetitions of words and phrases. 
Sometimes there was music—the 
high wail of the reed flute and the 
drum; sometimes there was no — 
accompaniment. And on Friday 
afternoons were held the ‘healing 
sessions,’ when the whole community 
would concentrate upon improving 
the healing powers which wandering © 
or absent members of the colony 
were said to be exercising in a far- 
flung ministry. Courses of healing 
dramatically resembled hypnotic pro- 
cedures, coupled with a form of 
laying-on of hands, in much the same 
manner as the old mesmerists 
operated. 
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About the supernatural beliefs of 
the Sufis I was able to learn little ; 
for as I was not an initiate I was 
excluded from some of their group 
meetings at which certain exercises 
were carried out. Popular belief 
credits Sufis with such powers as 
telepathy, prescience and miraculous 
transportation from one place to 
another. In the various books of 
the Sufis which were read aloud 
from time to time in their daily 
assemblies, there was a good deal of 
poetry, many aphorisms, and much 
material on the lives of past Sufis. 

_ Twenty-eight days had passed in 
this strange company when Akhund 
Mirza suggested that I might care 
to return with him to Karachi; for 
the one-eyed driver would be coming 
this way again soon, and I might 
like to carry on my life ‘ in the open 
air.’ Returning by the same route, 
thankful that our smuggler had come 
back safely, we made the trip. The 
Akhund was silent for most of the 
time, and I did not try to converse 
with him, for the germ of an idea 
Was maturing in my mind. I now 
had some idea of the ways of the 
Sufis, and I had learned that their 
communities existed far and wide 
within the Mohammedan world. I 
had learned a good deal about them, 
had even been considered to be a 
disciple in many ways. I had the 
mame and the address of a Sufi in 
Jeddah, gateway to Mecca. All I 
needed now was to get to Jeddah, 
and thence find some method of 
entering the holy city. 

Akhund Mirza supplied the link. 


When I asked him the way to get 
to Saudi-Arabia, he mentioned that 
he had a friend in Port Sudan, just 
across the Red Sea from Jeddah, 
and that this man was a kind of 
pilgrim agent. Pilgrims from central 
Africa could, through his good offices, 
often get across the sea for less than 
it would cost by ordinary means. 


He knew the captains of fishing- | 


dhows. I shall call him Mutawassit, 
though that is not his real name. 


— 


If I were able to slip across the | 


Red Sea, I reasoned, and into Saudi- 
Arabia without passing through the 
formidably-named Foreigners’ Con- 
trol Office, I might be able to blend 
with the pilgrim throng and penetrate 


the few short miles inland to Mecca. — 


Mutawassit might even put me up | 


somewhere, thus obviating the need 
to stay at an hotel. It seemed worth 
trying. 

Three weeks and three changes 
of aircraft later, I was in Port Sudan. 
I had worked out certain rules for 
myself, in order not to lose my 


amateur status. I would use my © 


real name, refer to my sojourn in 


the Sufi monastery, use the name of | 


the Akhund, but be non-committal 
about my nationality and origins. 
Port Sudan, pleasant place though 
it undoubtedly was, paled, even in 
reality, when measured against the 
glamour of the forbidden land a few 
short miles eastward. It was neat 
and trim, less exotic than the Arab 
lands, hot if not go dusty, largely 
peopled by people,.of a distinctly 
Nubian cast of feature. I took a 
room in a white hotel with bright- 
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green shutters, and explored the 
town. Among the strolling afternoon 
crowds I glimpsed many an Indian 
or Asiatic face, and most of them 
seemed to turn, eventually, towards 
a row of shops in an arcade, shops 
selling saris and incense and souvenirs 
and all the things that Indians and 
tourists delight in. Here, sitting 
cross-legged in his palm-beach suit, 
perspiring profusely and mopping 
his lean face, I found Mutawassit the 
general merchant, genial and friendly. 
I bought a fan, fanned myself with 
it, told him my name and mentioned 
that I knew the good Akhund, the 
holy man, and had recently stayed 
with him. Mutawassit was delighted. 
What could he do for me? How 
was his friend ? Was he coming this 
way again soon? From his Urdu 
accent I realised that he was a 
Pathan, one of the wandering type 
who are to be seen all over the East, 
and who eventually return to their 
crenellated villages in the border 
land and buy land, become prominent 
local citizens. Meanwhile, Muta- 
wassit Khan is a business man, 
anxious to turn a rupee or two... . 

“I want to get on a boat, to 
Saudi-Arabia,” I told him. 

The Pathan looked round. ‘* Kot 
pursopal hai?” : which may be 
roughly translated as meaning ‘ Are 


they after you ?’ 


I laughed, partly with relief. I 
had forgotten that the frontiersman’s 
first reaction to an approach of this 
sort would be that there was some 
urgent reason for a person wanting 
to move; especially to the in- 
Q2 


hospitable wastes of the Hejaz, 
Danger is meat and drink to the 
Pathan clansman. 

Partly, I admit, in order to indulge 
a preposterous taste for conspiracy, 
and partly to prevent if possible 
further questions, I showed him the 
Sufi belt which the Murshid had 
given me as a parting gift. As soon 
as he saw the buckle under my 
jacket, he stiffened. “‘ Hukm far- 
maye ’’—Order me. 

Mutawassit was an old hand at 
illegal immigration. His under- 
ground pipeline into Saudi-Arabia 
dated, it seemed, from the days of 
the pilgrim tax, when the Wahabis 
charged each pilgrim thirty pounds 
sterling for landing on the hallowed 
soil of the Hejaz. Many found it 
cheaper to take the Mutawassit line 
than more conventional means of 
transport. And his way of crossing 
was still cheaper. Had he been in 
the slave-trade as well? Absolute 
nonsense, he told me. Journalists 
from several Western newspapers 
had once descended upon Port Sudan 
and questioned almost everybody, 
after an article appeared stating that 
the Saudis got black slaves by this 
route. 

** If they do,” he said dryly, “ they 
fly them in by chartered planes. 
They have the means, and they use 
hired aircraft for everything else.” 

So far, so good. Mutawassit told 
me to equip myself with a bush 
shirt, sandals and slacks. This, it 
seemed, was the standard dress in 
Saudi-Arabia. Over this outfit the 
flowing Arab robe was worn, as well 
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as the headdress and headband: 
the ogal and kuffiyeh. He gave me 
a small embroidered skull-cap and 
told me to stop shaving, but to have 
my hair cut short. 

“Don’t speak Persian there,” he 
warned, “‘ the Persians are considered 
to be heretics, they don’t like them.” 

He never asked what nationality I 
was. When 1 mentioned that there 
Was someone in Jeddah who would 
help me, Mutawassit realised that 
this was Abdallah, because he 
referred to him as Alif-Lam: the 
first and fifth letters of his name. 
I did not quite understand at first 
that this numerical code was used, 
and it only struck me when Muta- 
wassit referred to himself as Meem- 
Soad—also the first and fifth letters 
of his name. 

It was another fortnight before 


a sailing was announced, and my 


beard was growing respectably: so 
was my knowledge of Arabic. I had 
to go to the harbour and meet a 
rowing-boat, which would take me 
to another ship. As I left him, 
Mutawassit pressed into my hand 
five golden sovereigns, of Queen 
Victoria’s minting, wrapped in a 
piece of cloth. 

“ Art returning ? ” 

“If Allah wills.” 

In a few minutes I was on a 
fishing-boat, a crazy, leaking affair 
which stank of jellyfish and was 
manned by three of the blackest- 
looking Arabs I have ever seen. 
Midgets of Hadhramuti stock, they 
wore only loin-cloths and swore 
incessantly as their unpalatable craft 
(The Resplendent One) lurched 


across the dark waters through the 
truly velvety night, listing and tacking 
and making their single passenger 
feel less sanguine about the great 
adventure when he remembered that 


Red Sea fishermen are reputed to | 
push hapless pilgrims ashore on . 
uninhabited islands—to return when 


they have starved to death for the 
purpose of rifling their effects. 
After an age we ran*ashore on a 


soft bank, and I was helped onto — 


the hallowed soil of the Hejaz. 
“* May your life be long! O Sheikh, 
walk for half an hour in that direc- 


tion, and thou shalt see the lights — 
of Jeddah. With faith in Allah!” — 
I gave the captain a sovereign, and | 
started my hike. I had no luggage © 
except a cotton bundle containing my | 


documents and Egyptian currency 
notes, for the Saudis have not 
compromised with the West yet to 
the extent of printing their own 
money. In very much less than the 
promised half-hour I did see the 


blaze of lights which mark Jeddah: © 
the town whose name means Arices- — 
tress, because tradition has it that — 


Mother Eve herself is buried there. 


My watch said that sunrise would | 
be in an hour, and I realised that it — 
would be unwise to enter the town | 
before that time. I had nowhere © 
to go, and for all I knew there would | 
be police patrols in the streets. But | 
it was terribly cold in the desert, . 


and no shelter was in sight. There 


was no moon, and I could feel no 


road underfoot: only the hard sand 
which surrounds the city. Then I 
heard a dog bark, far away, it was 


true, but an indication that I should | 
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not get within scent of it. I remem- 
bered that Arabs were reputed to 
dig a hollow in the sand and sleep 
in it. But the sand seemed too hard. 
Patting around with my hands, I 
found a dune, the sand softer than 
anything that I had seen since the 
sandpits of my childhood holidays. 
I found that I could insinuate myself 
into the pile, snuggling down for 
all the world as a tramp would in a 
haystack. 

I lay facing Jeddah, strangely calm, 

as if some primitive instinct told me 
that I was safer here, half-buried, 
and thought about the hours and the 
days of reveries in which I had seen 
myself inside Mecca. Never, I 
reflected, had I visualised myself 
like an animal in a burrow, and a 
very impermanent one at that. This 
was more like an escape story from 
the War—a sort of escape in reverse— 
or perhaps the escape part was to 
come later. Then I drifted off to 
sleep, and dreamt that I was being 
hunted by Saudis with dogs, but 
could not get away, because we— 
Saudis, hounds and me—were lurch- 
ing round a leaking fishing- boat 
somewhere in the Red Sea. 
_ The heat of the sun woke me. It 
was well after sun-up. Parched and 
feeling rather dizzy, I reached for 
a cigarette, then remembered that 
smoking was said to be forbidden 
in Saudi-Arabia. Jeddah was visible, 
a cluster of stone houses, some of 
them with several storeys, some 
modern buildings, less than a mile 
away. I shook off as much powdery 
sand as possible and set off for the 
city of our ancestress. 


Jeddah is not walled, but straggles 
around the modernised port, a jumble 
of the very old and the very new. 
I noted that the town petered out 
into a series of long-abandoned, tall 
and shuttered Arab houses, among 
which the only moving things were 
craggy goats, restlessly climbing the 
mounds of fallen masonry in search 
of seedlings. Wandering into the 
maze of deserted streets in this 
southern section of the city, I began 
to feel the real effect of heat. The 
sun beat down and seemed to be 
reflected from every wall. Owing, 
perhaps, to my thirst, I found that 
I had lost the way, and ended up 
studying the same goat that I had 
seen several minutes before. Soon, 
however, I decided to march upon 
a crooked minaret, and came upon 
streets in which people walked to 
and fro, donkey-carts carried loads 
of miscellaneous goods, shrouded 
women shuffled past plate-glass 
windows where tractors and groceries 
were displayed. Nobody looked at 
me, and I felt reassured. Just 
behind the largest of these Western- 
style streets I came upon the noisy, 
bustling entrance to the great Suk— 
and just beyond it my goal, the 
middle-sized Suk.’ Open-fronted 
shops, little more than man-made 
caves, were piled with a profusion 
of merchandise, from plastic toys to 
amber beads, kabobs, roasting on 


Spits, to bales of Kashmir cloth. It 


took two turns of the market street 
before I found Abdallah, sitting 
behind a pile of shoes and sandals 
of every kind, drinking his morning 
cup of coffee, his little slanted 
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Uzbek eyes and scanty beard giving 
him the appearance of an enigmatic 
gnome. Just above him, hung in a 
frame of silver, was the inscription 
‘The Shoes of Abdallah, son of 
Yusuf, El-Bokhari.’ It was written 
in black, upon a background of 
terra-cotta: the Sufi colour, which 
distinguishes many Sufi houses in 
the East. 

Abdallah came forward when I 
stopped at the entrance, and invited 
me in, had his boy bring a cup of 
coffee, and started to talk in Arabic. 
In a mixture of Arabic and Persian 
(the latter being his mother tongue) 
I told him that I was a friend of 
Akhund Mirza, that I brought his 
salutations, and that I sought some- 
where to stay. Without hesitation, 
he led me to a room above the shop, 
simply furnished, with a string bed, 
a pitcher of cool water and a prayer- 
rug. 

“You are my guest, please do 
not leave us.” 

Abdallah and his two adolescent 
sons were charming people, remark- 
ably cultivated for shoemakers, and 
very interested in the world outside. 
I told them that I wanted to make 
“the Visit’ to the Mecca Sanctuary, 
that I wanted to do it as soon as 
possible, and that I would then 
travel onwards. 


“When I twenty years 


younger,” said Abdallah, ‘“ my 
spiritual director also sent me on 
such a journey: to China, and I 
derived great benefit from it, though 
I did not at first realise its signifi- 
cance.” His elder son, Murad Ibn 
Abdallah, would take me to the 


Holy City and bring me _ back. 
Would I like to go that afternoon ? 
I had hardly bargained for thin 
working out so well, and I told 
Abdallah so. 

*“ When an intention is genuine, 
all doors open,” he said. 
After a meal of rice cooked with 


butter and strips of meat—Bokharan | 


rice, as the dish is called by the 
Saudis—I retired to rest in my room. 
Three hours later, Abdallah woke 
me, and showed me my pilgrim 
garb. Two large bath-towels had 
been bought, and I was taught how 
to twist one round my middle, like 
a sarong, and throw the other over 
my shoulders, leaving one arm bare. 
On my feet were to be new sandals, 
and I was told to be in a state of 
ritual purity, which included having 
a bath and a shower. The pilgrim 
was not allowed to carry anything 
of a secular nature, nor to wear 
anything on his head. Written down 
on a scrap of paper was the invocation 
which I had to repeat while I set off : 
* Labbayk Allahumma, labbayk ! 
Labbayk: La sharika-lak, labbayk! 
Inna al-hamda wa an’niamata la-ka 


w’al mulk: 
La sharika-lak! 


‘Here am I, O Allah, here am I! 
Thou without partner, here am I! 


‘Verily all praise and graciousness is 
Thine: and all sovereignty. Un- 
divisible One ! ’. 


Murad and I set out in our white, 
shroudlike garments just as the sun 
was going down and the muezzin’s 
cry broke forth from Jeddah’s mina- 
rets : 


& 
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“Come to prayer, come to 
success ” 

Parked just off Faisal Street, 
the main thoroughfare, was a large 
shooting-brake, already packed with 
people, all in pilgrim white. They 
were residents of Jeddah, upon whom 
pilgrimage is just as obligatory as 
upon other Moslems. Almost every 
day, I was told, parties of people 
would club together to hire a car 
and drive to the Forbidden City, 


and avoid the expense of employing 


' one of the professional Mutawwifs, 


pilgrim guides authorised by the 
Government to lead the faithful 
through the ceremonies. I was glad 
that we were in a private party, for 
pilgrims are grouped according to 
nationalities, and whatever nationality 
I had pretended to be, a Mutawwif 
would undoubtedly have seen through 
me. As it was, Murad and his 
father showed no interest in my 
origins, in true Sufi manner. 

As evening fell we headed out of 
Jeddah along the broad black ribbon 
of the macadamised road, travelling 
over the wonderful surface at over 
sixty miles an hour, chanting our 
litany and feeling almost in another 
world. . The car swept past the 
winking lights of the huge palace of 
the capitalist Ba-Khashab Pasha, 
transport king of the Hejaz. It looked 
exactly like a wedding-cake with 
green icing. By the side of the road, 
walking, riding horses, mules, donkeys, 
camels, moved the more conventional 


_ pilgrims, taking advantage of the 


cool of the evening for their first 
sight of the holy of holies; though 
they would have to camp overnight 
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at the half-way halt where King Ibn 
Saud built shelters for the faithful. 
Few vehicles were coming from the 
direction of Mecca: an occasional 
police-car, loaded with fierce-look- 
ing gendarmes in khaki with green 
head-cloths ; several most imposing 
Cadillacs and Mercedes, with the 
crossed-swords and palm-tree badge 
of the Royal Transport Unit; a few 
lorries loaded to the utmost with 
baggage of returning pilgrims. The 
road is straight for most of the way, 
running across a plain where nothing 
moves, and where nothing grows 
but a few desert shrubs occasionally 
glimpsed in the headlights. 

None of my companions spoke to 
me during the journey; or to one 
another, for that matter. Gripped 
with religious fervour, they repeated 
their prayers and dedicated them- 
selves to the object of the journey. 
After some thirty miles, when we 
reached the half-way halt, the plodding 
mass of pilgrims thinned out until 
we had the road almost to ourselves. 
The moon was a thin, low sickle 
in the sky, and the stars seemed to 
hang like glowing fruit, eerily just 
above our heads. Now outcrops 
of yellow and reddish rock were 
to be seen, and the road swept 
upwards into the Mecca hills, nothing 
more than a saffron gap clawed by 
man through igneous rock. Then 
down again, more precipitately this 
time, and almost before I knew it, 
we were within the huge gateway 
of the city, and edging through tens 
of thousands of pilgrims who choked 
the streets. Suddenly the car stopped 


_ and I saw a man with Sharta (Police) 
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on his shoulder-strap looking into 
the car. He exchanged a greeting 
with some of the occupants, whom 
he evidently knew, and we were 
allowed to proceed. 

“Stick with me,” whispered 
Murad, as the station-wagon again 
stopped, apparently in an ordinary 
street. We all piled out, and I 
followed Murad and the rest of the 
throng through an enormous gateway 
where a gimlet--yed Wahabi police- 
man with a cane in his hand was 
conning every face as pilgrims jostled 
each other to enter the Holy Shrine. 
This was the Gate of Abraham, who 
reputedly rebuilt the Grand Mosque 
as a pious act. Three more steps 
and we were within the Holy of 
Holies of all Islam. 

The sight was really Ibebetheaking. 
We had emerged beyond the massive 
wall into a narrow courtyard ; then, 
with unexpected rapidity, through a 
gateway into a flagged arena of 
such size and impressiveness that 
the memory of St Mark’s Square in 
Venice paled before it. Beneath our 
feet were marble slabs, laid out in 
a pattern leading to the centre, where 
the huge bulk of the Kaaba, the 
cubical temple, loomed in its black 
coverings. Embroidered in a wide 
band on the upper part of this 
edifice—the Shrine of the Black 
Stone—were golden verses from the 
Koran, which threw back the light 
shed by thousands of electric-lights, 
artistically concealed throughout the 
arena. 

Within the arena were several 
erections. The first was the praying- 
place of Abraham, the second the 


cupola covering the Sacred Well 
Zemzem, which reputedly nourished 
Hagar when she was wandering in 
the wilderness. All round us, 
dwarfed by the immensity of it all, 
padded pilgrims of every hue, in 
every shape and size. 

Some of the pilgrims were alone, 
others in small parties led by Mutaw- 


wifs, circumambulating the Kaaba, 


sipping the miraculous water of 
Zemzem, some telling beads as they 
sat cross-legged before the Kaaba 
or in the cloisters that surround the 
square. Murad motioned me to 
follow him towards the Kaaba, with 
palms upraised as he repeated a 
prayer. As we reached the building, 
which is merely a granite cube, 
innocent of furnishings, from which 
Mohammed cast out the pagan idols 
of the pre-Islamic Arabs (and whose 
door is almost never opened) I 
realised that the Black Stone is 
actually set into a corner of the wall. 
The heavy black covering is slit at 
this point, so that the pilgrim may 
have access to the Stone. Following 
Murad, I placed my hands upon the 
shiny surface of the Stone, then 
kissed it, and continued with the 
ritual circuit of the Kaaba, which is 
carried out in an anti-clockwise 
direction. The press of pilgrims 
beside the Stone was considerable, 
and I was only able to note that 
it was set inside the granite, sur- 
rounded by a silver band, and that 
—unlike the marble underfoot—it 
was not cool to the touch, — 

After the sevenfold circuit we 
withdrew some distance from the 
Kaaba to say the Prayer of the Visit, 
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and took a sip of water from a brass 


bowl proffered by one of the small 


boys who dispense it, and whose 
prerogative (because of their descent) 
this function is. The water tasted 
slightly alkaline. 

As we sat down facing the Kaaba 


in meditation, I noticed the ubiqui- 


tous Wahabi policemen mixing with 
the crowds, swinging canes and 
looking occasionally towards the glass- 
fronted office, high up in one of the 
buildings around us, where the 
officials of the Administration keep 
watch on the sanctified area and 
flash lights in signal to their police 
below. There was no sign of 
religious ecstasy or abandonment— 
perhaps because Saudi law forbids 


_it—but there was a most palpable 


atmosphere of devoutness such as 
has to be experienced, and cannot 
really be described. The people 
taking part in this ritual were ful- 
filling one of the commandments 
(a ‘ Pillar ’) of Islam. They had been 
brought up to consider that nothing 
on this earth could equal the merit 
they would obtain by making the 


Visit to the Shrine. They were 
treading the very ground that 
Mohammed and his companions 
trod: towards which four hundred 
million of them daily turn five times 
in prayer. | 

Murad at length arose, touched 
my arm and led me from the 
Sanctuary. The car was waiting, 
and within half an hour we were 
speeding back to Jeddah. Ab 
asked me whether I had to go any- 
where else, or whether I would wait 
for the next Sufi meeting, which 
was to be held in six days’ time. 
I told him that I would prefer to - 
take up my journey again, and that 
if it could be arranged I would like 
to be conveyed across the Red Sea, 
back to Port Sudan. 

“Nothing easier,” he said, and 
his sons took me to another fishing- 
boat rendezvous: and out of the 
magical world of Saudi-Arabia. And° 
all by means of the world within a 
world which is of the Sufis. The 
Akhund had been right when he said: 

** Sufism is being adapted to every 
contingency, in every era.” 
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NIGHTMARE ON BEN NEVIS 


BY ANTHONY SMYTHE 


CONDITIONS for good winter climb- 
ing are unpredictable in Scotland. 
Easterly winds bring cold weather to 
the Highlands, winds that originate 
in the icy steppes of Russia or the 
Arctic seas. The change from the 
prevailing warm westerlies is often 
subtle ; the cloud masses seem to 
hesitate, and the rain beats into the 
glens straight out of a leaden sky. 
Then it grows cold, and a raw wind 
blows out of the north. All night 
the temperature drops and drops, 
and the dampness freezes on the 
rocks into an ice glaze, making an 
easy climb impossible in an hour. 
At dawn the sky is steely blue, and 
the wind has veered farther, into the 
north-east. Clouds and showers 
blow off the North Sea, but this 
time, instead of the monotonous veils 
of rain, the climber has his snow at 
last. 

In October the peaks are merely 
dusted and grey, but in the New 
Year the heavier winter storms bring 
snow that drifts deep in the gullies, 
collects on the ledges, and drives 
over the bleak summits in furious 
blizzards. 

Were these conditions to last, the 
Scottish Highlands might have a 
climate and landscape similar to Ice- 
land or Greenland, with an icecap 
covering the hills, and glaciers crawl- 


ing down the glens as they did in the 
ice ages of the past. But the influence 
of the Gulf Stream is endless. Within 
a few days, the salty gusts from the 
Atlantic assert themselves again, the 
snow softens on the slopes, the icicles 
hanging in the wintry gully pitches 
decay, and the swollen burns are the 
agents of the returning sea climate. 
When, one morning in late Dec- 
ember, John Cleare and I arrived in 
Fort William under the flanks of 
Ben Nevis, we were hoping for an 
opportunity to use our ice-axes and 
crampons. But Christmas is often 
a bad time, and I suspected that we 
were going to be disappointed. It 
certainly looked as though we were 
out of luck again ; a thin rain licked 
the station platform as we climbed 
out of the train, and we saw the sky 
overcast, with a flat sheet of grey 


_ Cloud flowing out of the south-west. 


_“ Looks like a waste of time bring- 
ing all this junk,” said John despon- 
dently, indicating the pieces of ice- 
climbing ironware strapped to his 
rucksack. 

Privately I agreed, but after endur- 
ing the rigours of the crowded trains 
all the way from London, I deter- 
mined to be optimistic. 

“Remember,” I said, “ it might 
be a completely different story at 
four thousand feet on the Ben.” 
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We collected the key to the Charles 
Inglis Clarke Memorial hut where we 
were to stay, and four hours later, 
after a back-straining slog with ruck- 
sacks packed with gear and Christmas 
fare (a bottle of brandy and three 
Christmas puddings) almost to the 
size of cabin-trunks, we arrived at 
the hut, conveniently situated two 
thousand feet up the Allt A Mhuillin 
glen under the great north-facing 
cliffs of Ben Nevis. 

It was much colder than it had 


been in Fort William. A raw wind | 


moaned round the grim stone walls 
of the building as John twisted the 
key in the big rusty lock. I had a 
last look round before going in. In 
the dusk, the black line of cliffs 
sweeping immediately into the clouds 
looked most forbidding. . 


The hut was damp and musty, but. 
there was no temptation to open win- | 


dows. While John brewed tea and 
started to prepare the food, I exam- 
ined the stove, a plain tubular model, 
burning coal which was brought up 
the glen every few months by a 
tracked vehicle. When, on Christmas 
Eve, two nights later, in a moment of 
reckless extravagance we heaped it 
with coal (at six shillings a bucket) 
to the top, and opened the ‘ throttle,’ 
a big air louvre in the base, it and the 
smoke-pipe on top glowed cherry 
red, and the thermometer on the wall 
crept up to ninety-four degrees. But 
like most hut-stoves there was a 
knack in lighting it, not easily learnt, 
and it proudly resisted my first efforts 
with paper, and even scoffed at 
judicious doses of paraffin. How- 
ever, when we found some pieces of 


wood the stove gave in gracefully, 
and we ate supper with the floor- 
boards steaming around us. 

John set the alarum-clock for six 
o’clock. It always took an hour and 
a half to crawl out of our blankets, 
eat breakfast, and get our equipment 
ready, and on the Ben in December 
we needed every minute of the few 
daylight hours. We left the dirty 
dishes for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, and set off at eight o’clock. 

As the purpose of this tale is to 
describe the unnerving events which 
happened on our third day on Ben 
Nevis, I will deal with the first two © 
only briefly. | 

We found a lot of snow on the Ben, 
well-frozen too. We had an interest- 
ing time in the icy reaches of the 
Comb Gully in thick cloud, and the 
forty-foot ‘waterfall’ pitch was a 
struggle with immense rippled col- 
umns of ice, and suffocating clouds 
of powder snow. On the second 


_ day, we again reached the featureless 


summit plateau of the mountain, this 
time by the ‘ Little Brenva’ face, so 
named because of its dwarfed simi- 
larity to the great face of Mont Blanc. 
We glissaded down to the hut under 
an overcast sky, thrilled with the 
excellent sport, and eagerly made 
plans for the morrow, Christmas 
Day. 

Often John and I have the same 
plan in mind, but if it is a bold one, 
neither of us likes to be the first to 
out with it. But that Christmas Eve, 
with the Ben sheathed in ice from the 
knees upwards, no climb seemed to 
be outside our scope. We talked, and 


then it was proposed. 
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“Let’s take a look at Glover’s 
Chimney.” 

Near the top of the Tower Ridge, 
that hugearm stretching two thousand 
feet down the middle of the North 
Face, the climber must cross a 


unique final obstacle before tackling 


the last slopes up to the plateau. 
This is Tower Gap. It is a sharp 
notch in the narrow crest, twenty 
feet deep, with steep and difficult 
containing walls set so close together 
that I have often wondered whether 
you could jump across. Glover’s 
Chimney, a deep slice five hundred 
feet high in the west flank of the 
Tower Ridge, finishes at Tower Gap. 
And from there the choice lies with 
the climber—retreat down the whole 
exhausting length of Tower Ridge, 
or make the short but difficult 
advance to the summit plateau of 
the Ben. 

“ Right now, let’s enjoy our Christ- 
mas dinner.” 

We had brought the meal forward 
twenty-four hours in anticipation of 
a great struggle on Christmas Day, 
needing every calorie we could push 
into ourselves. All the cooking re- 
sources of the hut were brought into 
play. Starting with vegetable soup, 
we had a fish course of tinned pil- 
chards, then stewed steak, potatoes 
and tomatoes, Christmas pudding 
drowned in brandy sauce, mandarin 
oranges, biscuits and coffee. We 
retired to our bunks. | 

A bigger effort than usual wag 


needed to respond to the fiendish, 


tinny reveille. It was needed, but it 
was not produced. Almost as the 
harsh noise was running down, I 


was lapsing again into unconscious- 
M006, 

“Tony! Wake up! It’s half- 
past seven ! ” 

Shouting that started from a long 
way off, and then crashed into the 
present. 

TONY ! 

I tore myself out and stood on 
the cold floorboards. A feeling of 
urgency, a feeling that it was much 
later than half-past seven, a weird feel- 
ing that we were already high on Ben 
Nevis, struggling with a cold, snowy 
waste and the advancing night, came 
to my numb brain. I groped for my 
clothes, which were hanging on the 
strings round the cold stove, and lit 
a candle and a primus. 

Glover’s Chimney. 

We sipped scalding tea, and nibbled 
at bread and jam. We packed our 
rucksacks, adding a plastic bivouac- 
sack and a solid-fuel cooker. Then 
we set off through ankle-deep snow 
in the morning twilight. It was half- 
past eight. 

Christmas Day was flat and grey 
and featureless. We plodded up 
Coire Na Ciste under a leaden, brood- 
ing sky, each silent. panting a bit, 
and absorbed with the same worry. 

Tower Gap. How would we fare 
if the weather played the grim piece 
for which he was tuning his instru- 
ments ? | 

Only time would show, was the 
platitude that my mind decided. 

At the op of the Corrie we came 
up unde: the walls to the west of 
Glover’s Chimney, and stopped to 
look at the wintry scene. Every 
ledge, spike and crack was blotted 
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out by deep cold powder. A chilling 
damp mist swirled across the cliffs, 
and our toes squirmed in their cold 
leather boots, sunk deep in the numb- 
ing whiteness. There had been fresh 
snow overnight. 

The sweat from the long climb 
quickly chilled on our bodies, and we 
dragged on extra wool pullovers and 
tucked them inside our wool track- 
suits and overtrousers. Then we ate 
some chocolate, stamped our feet, felt 
better, and prepared to start on 
Glover’s Chimney. 

The route lay up an ice slope, 
with rocks bulging out of its left side, 
for as far as we could see. After that 
there seemed to be a gully vanishing 
into the mist. 

“Shall I go ahead?” I asked, 
answering my own question by step- 
ping past John to the base of the ice- 
wall. John hammered in an ice-peg, 
trying several places before he was 
satisfied with it, clapped the ice off 
his gloves, wiped his glasses, and 
grasped the rope. 

“ Right,” he declared. 

Suddenly there was a soft boom- 
ing. A noise you only hear in the 
Alps, and after you’ve heard it once, 
and know what it is, it will always 
scream at you, quicker than thought : 
* Avalanche ! ’ 

We plunged ourselves under the 
ice bulge, braced our feet and thighs, 
and swore. But the booming died 
with a wintry chuckle and a hissing 
breath, and we looked up to see a big 
mass of powder snow easing to a halt 
on the jagged slope to the right. 
There was utter silence except for 
the thumping in our ears. 
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“What do you reckon?” asked 
John doubtfully. “I don’t like this 
place.” 

Sometimes you can say one thing, 
and as the words are tumbling out, 
think another. 

“ Let’s go on,” I blurted, scraping 
the crampon points of my right foot 
down the ice in front of me. “ That 
avalanche started on an open slope, 
and came to rest on an open slope. 
We'll be in a gully all the way. There 
should be no risk.” 

John was dubious, so I went on 
talking, with my feet getting cold, 
and my voice losing its conviction. 

“Well,” said John at last, “I 
suppose we can always turn back 
from half-way.” We turned to the 
climb. 

The ice pitch was awkward. I cut 


steps up it for sixty aching feet, then 


carved and scooped a small platform, 
jammed the rope behind an icy knob 
of rock for some sort of protection, 
and brought John up. 

** Not easy,” was his panting com- 
ment as he joined me, his crampons 
carefully picking a place on my small 
island on the ice slope. 

“Your turn, mate,” I said, offer- 
ing him the next grim reaches. 

At last we escaped from the ice 
slope, in a slanting movement to the 
left, and waded into deep snow in 
the gully. Above us, a bleak alley 
enclosed by black, ice-plastered walls 
angled up into the mist, an uninviting 
passage in the frozen stillness of the 
Ben. Pitch after pitch followed, in 
the menacing, muffling mist. We 
found no belays in the fresh snow, 
and made slow progress. A slip 
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could easily bring down the whole 
deep carpet, and we were now 
hundreds of feet above the corrie. 

The time slipped by; the dank 
mist pressed in, obliterating the rapid 
approach of the grey winter’s night. 
At last we reached the bottom of the 
topmost hundred-foot pitch, a deep 
cleft that sliced upwards, finishing in 
a distant misty outline between two 
pillars. The Tower Gap. : 

““What’s the time?” I asked, 
suddenly remembering. John peeled 
back his wet glove, and his wet sleeve. 

“Two o’clock. We've got to get 
3 grip.” 

A few snowflakes wandered out 
of the void as I pressed forward, 
crunching my crampons into the icy 
walls of the chimney. Soon it got 
very steep. 

“This ain’t easy,” I called at 
John’s muffled shape fifty feet below. 

Only twenty feet more. I was 
aware of a rushing, sighing sound, 
the wind howling through Tower 
Gap above my head. But the air 
around me was so calm that a drop 
of sweat ran off my nose and fell 
straight into the feathery snow plas- 
tering the gaunt chimney below. 

How slow I was! For a long time 
I straddled on my crampon points, 
in that sentry-box with no floor and 
the moaning wind above. Then I 
made the move, and I was there, 
pulling myself up into the Gap, into 
the teeth of it, a spitting volleying 
blast. 

“We're there! Come on!” I 
shouted. I dragged in the rope 
through the snowy blocks, with the 
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wind flattening the damp clothes on- 
to my back. 

Soon John appeared, and I pulled 
him down next to me. I bent my 
mouth to his snowy ear. 

** Belay over there, and I'll have a 
go at the upper wall of the Gap. We'd 
never get down Tower Ridge tonight, 
so we'll have to go on over the top of 
the Ben.” 

“Fair enough,” mouthed John. 
* It’s now a quarter-past three.” 

Three-fifteen. And it’s dark soon 
after four. This wind’s a killer. If 
only it would let you think. 

I turned to the problem, a great 


boss of ice crystals, twenty feet high, 


like an enormous pear. John crouched 
in the snow, paid out the rope, and I 
looked at the pear with as much as I 
could muster of that dispassion so 
vital to an approaching desperate bid. 
_ Then I started. It was a desper- 
ate bid, all right. I must have been 
within the scuff of a crampon point 
of falling off, a murderous drop back 
down Glover’s Chimney, but just as 
my strength was fading, something, 
somebody, guided me into a couple 
of tiny holds on the slippery bulge. 


_ I lay on the top of the pear, gasping 


and shouting cheerful obscenities at 
John, and very glad indeed to have 
got up. Then I crawled on, a few 
yards up the easy ridge above the gap, 
hauled in the rope, and waited while 
John climbed the pear underneath. 
The wind was inordinate. John 
was quite blind—his glasses coated 
in ice—so I was leader. On hands 


and knees we struggled up the last 
| part of the Tower Ridge, with the 
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wind in its most demented moments 
threatening to sweep us away into 
Coire Na Ciste. Often I shouted, 
“Down! Hang on!” and then we 
would flatten ourselves into the ridge 
that was more like a test section in a 
wind-tunnel. The cold was paralys- 
ing. It ripped into our clothes like 
sharp knives, and our breaths were 
caught short in our lungs with each 
gigantic gust. 

Dimly I saw that the plateau was 
close at hand, a flat expanse stripped 
clean to its icy bones. And a big 
black rock cloaked with a banner of 
ice crystals bigger than I had ever 
seen. But we were in no state to 
measure meteorological records. We 
crawled behind the rock. Out of the 
wind. 

“Now everything,” 
gasped John. ‘“ Everything the Ben 
has to offer.” 

We were poorly placed. As we sat 
shivering—nobody, until they’ve been 
on the top of a mountain in a winter 
storm, can know what it is like really 


to shiver, that violent uncontrolled 


shuddering of the human frame ex- 
hausting its last dregs of energy—as 
we sat shivering, we quickly discussed 
our best chances. | 

We rejected the prospect of finding 
the tin shelter near the old ruined 


- observatory on the summit. Even if 
.we did find it—and it would be buried 


under its own drift—the thought of 
spending sixteen hours of the Dec- 
ember night in its frozen shell was 
gruesome. Visibility was almost nil : 
that polar white-out where the snow 


merges with the tourmente, and 


where you could stumble over a cliff 
before you knew it was there. 
Nevertheless, we resolved to try to 
find the easy Number Four gully 
which we had already descended 
twice in the past week, although in 
skirting the mile of cliff-top before 
we came to the gully we would have 
to be terribly careful. 

I dragged out the map, folded it 
round the tiny mecessary square, 
strapped my compass onto my wrist 
with my teeth, and set off, John a 
pace behind me, across the darkening 
plateau. 

If I have given some idea of our 
difficulties and the fury of the 
weather on our struggle up the last 
part of the Tower Ridge, I cannot 
hope to convey the torture of that 
journey across the summit plateau, 
across the roof of Britain, into the 
teeth of the storm. The wind was 
directly out of the south, and it was 
vital that we should not stray too far 
to the right—towards the clifis we 
had just ascended. On the other 
hand, if we went too far to the left, 
we would lose the cliffs altogether, 
and probably be benighted on the 
long alternative route over the three- 
mile-long bulk of the mountain. 

My eyes were constantly glued shut 
by the flying snow. It built itself 
onto our faces until we were more 
like snow creatures than humans. I 
peered at the map and compass as we 
plodded over the waste, but I knew 
that we had only a slender chance 
of finding the gully. Constantly we 
shied from the cliff edge, and then 


- we lost it altogether. In half an hour 
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the ground began to slope the wrong 
way. 3 

Failure, although it was inevitable, 
I suppose, was bitter bread. 

John was shouting at me over the 
how] of the wind. 

“Let’s not worry about it now. 
Let’s get off the mountain.” 

He went ahead, and soon the ground 
sloped away, to the west according to 
my compass, so: we started down. | 

It must be after four o’clock, I 
thought. The night bent inwards 
like a dungeon door as we pounded 
downhill. Our plan was to go on as 
far as the loch at Meall an Suidhe, 
then, turning north, get into the Allt 
A Mhuillin. 

In the last grey minutes of dusk 
we came into the glen. It was snow- 
ing hard now, building on the wiry 
spokes of the heather in a thick soft 
coat. I felt very tired. 

“Hold it a second, John,” I 
croaked, a favourite phrase of mine 
when I’m tired, “ Have some choco- 
late. Haven’t had anything all day. 
Got to get torches out, anyway.” 

I stood munching chocolate, feeling 
energy punching into my slack limbs 
at every painful swallow. Then I 

found the torch, humped my ruck- 


sack on my sodden back, and we. 


trudged along the path. 

Night was with us now, and out- 
side the poor glow of our torches in 
the myriads of falling flakes, it was 
utter blackness. We stumbled on, 
listening for the stream that we could 
follow to the hut. But everything 


- was changed in the enormous depth 


of new snow. Were we too high ? 
Had we unwittingly gone past the 


hut ? Were we somewhere up in 
Coire Na Ciste? These alarming 
questions hammered through my 
brain as we floundered through deep 
drifts, went ankle-deep into burns, 
and collapsed down short slopes, 
with everywhere the unremitting 
blackness, laced with a million dizzy 
snowflakes. | 

I felt this was a nightmare. No- 
body could fail to find the Ben Nevis 
hut. If I sat down, surely this hope- 
less situation would disappear, surely 
I would wake up ? | 

We searched and searched. Often 
we found streams, rocks, slopes that 
we were sure we knew. But the hut 
wasn’t there. : 

“Hold it a second, John,” I 


_ muttered once more. “ We’ve got 


to make a plan. We can’t go 
on floundering around here much 
longer.” | 

But we kept on searching, until we 
stumbled on an empty paraffin-drum. 
That told us that the hut must be 
close—or should have been.... 

It was then that we gave up the 
‘search, 

** If we bivouac here,” said John, 
“we'll freeze. There’s only one 
thing to do, get down to Fort 
William.” 

We set off, following a burn, 
knowing that it must take us down 
into the valley, so long as we had the 
will to follow it. We waded through 


drifts, floods and deep mud. A> 


thousand feet down, the snow gave 


‘way to rain which coursed into our 


clothes, streamed down our necks, 
ran into our boots. Our torches gave 
out. I tripped over a rock into a 
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gully, and John twisted his knee. 
The march seemed endless. 

At last we came over a brow, and 
saw the neat pattern of lights of the 
aluminium works north of Fort 
William. We came down the hill- 


side, climbed over a fence, and walked © 


through a works yard. 

“You lads, there!” A watch- 
man, encased in shiny oilskins, 
flashed his torch at us through the 
teeming rain. We came up to him. 

“ Trouble, lads ? ” he asked, as he 
saw our wretched appearance. 

“ We want to get to Fort William,” 
said John, “‘ we don’t mean to tres- 
pass. We’ve just come off Ben Nevis.” 

“No? Ye haven’t now? It’s 
terrible weather. If ye’ll just come 
through this way, I'll set ye right.” 

The watchman led us through a 
gate, and gave us directions. We 
thanked him and set off, heedless of 
the rain, foot following foot in an 
automatic motion. It was ten o’clock. 
Soon the yellow lamps of the town 
came in sight. 


Our first impulse was to go to the 


police station, since we had no 
money, then I remembered Mrs 
MacEachern and her warm hos- 
pitality of two years before. 


time already,” she said. 


I have a special place in my heart 
for Mrs MacEachern. She took us 
in without question, us and our wet, 
muddy trappings. She wrapped us 
in blankets, fed us, and gave us a 
last-thing tot of whisky. She took 
our gross bundles of saturated cloth- 
ing and filled her kitchen with them, 
and in the morning after breakfast 
she waved away our apologies about 
delayed payment, and lent us a pound 
instead. 

“Och, ye’ve had a hard enough 
It’s the 
very least I can do.” 

Our mumbled gratitude seemed 
inadequate. 

Dry, cheerful and with springy 
steps, we went into Fort William, 
shopped, and set off for the hut. It 
was a warm brooding morning, and 
the snow by the lake was soft and 
slushy. We carried on up the glen 
until we reached the hut. There, in 


a gully, not thirty yards away, we 
were amazed to see the paraffin- 


- drum. Our footprints were even 


closer. We looked up at the mist- 
wreathed cliffs, and the clouds with 
their promise of more snow, and we 
laughed. 

We put it down to experience. 
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WIND-BAG 


BY PATRICIA COOK 


THE little dog had a few names; 
Wind-bag was the one given him by 
the master of the house, who had 
not wanted the creature in the first 
place. He was a tatty-looking Cairn 
terrier ; his father had been a good 
show specimen, and of good character, 
but his mother certainly would not 
have been allowed through the door 
at Crufts. 

When first seen, the little dog 
was crouching on a balcony, shivering 
in a corner on a blazing Egyptian 
day. On the same balcony were a 
bitch and her three puppies and a 
young bitch in season. The water- 
bowl was dry, and the remains of 
yesterday’s food were caked round 
a dirty tin dish. I had been having 
lunch with a Syrian woman I knew 
slightly, and had heard the dogs 
scratching at the French window. 
Seeing my eyes go to the bowl, the 
general mess, the dirty sacks in the 


corner, and, finally and with more > 


pity, to the shaking terrier, she 
turned to the servant and began to 
shout at him in Arabic. It was 
obvious that no one had seen to the 
animals that day. I went out with- 
out asking her permission, and bent 
down to stroke the dog, who rolled 
his eyes upwards in fear. Then 
I saw that he had a corneal ulcer, 
which had perforated, and that his 


two front feet were fastened together 
with wire; on one foot the wire 
had cut through the flesh. I picked 
him up and turned to the Syrian. 
The colour had risen to her cheeks 
and she looked very unhappy. 


“It is not as bad as you think,” | 
_ he said. “I am a Moslem and so 


I do not like dogs; I find them 
unclean.” 

**I too find these particular dogs 
unclean,” I said. “‘ Why do you 
keep them if you dislike them ? ” 

** My husband breeds them as a 
hobby,” she said. “There are not 
many of this breed in Egypt, and 


many English people buy the puppies 


for a good price.” 
“Why is the dog wired in this 
fashion ? ” I asked. 


“That was my husband’s idea. 


This dog is not good enough to 
father puppies—no one wants him, 
and Moslems do not take life, but 
he must be prevented from reaching 
the lady, and he chews through 
rope.” 

I was her guest, and I felt sorry 
for her; she was unhappy and not 
young enough for the carrying of 
her first child. I asked what was 
the dog’s name. | 

“That one my husband calls 
Biniou,” she said, smiling a little at 
her husband’s joke. “It is the 
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Breton name for bagpipes ; the dog 
is from Scotland, and also he makes 
the noise of the biniou; as well as 


groaning, he snores.” 


The dog was ill, dirty and the 


host of several camel-flies, but he 
had licked my hand. I said: 

“You have just said that no one 
wanted this animal. My children 
have been asking for a dog—it 
isn’t a puppy and it isn’t clean,” I 
remarked severely, “‘ but it will have 
to do.” 

“‘ For me you may have them all,” 
she said, “ but I shall have to ask 
Gérard.” 

‘I wonder what the R.S.P.C.A. 
would think of that balcony,’ I said 
to myself. ‘ Anyway, we know the 
chief of the veterinary services ; 
I expect he would advise me what 
to do about the poor beast’s eye, and 
his feet.’ I had extracted the wire 
and now put the dog on the floor. 

“Come on, groaner, we’re going 
home.” 

“He only understands French,” 
said my hostess, acidly. 

“I will come back to see your 
baby, madame, if you permit, and 
also your balcony. Thank you very 
much for the present for my 
children.” 


I shook her hand, thanked her 


for her hospitality, and left my 
kind regards for her husband. The 
dog knew without being told that 
he belonged to this different mad- 
woman, and trotted along in the 
dust at my heels, snapping at camel- 
flies, unaware that there would be 
hell to pay from two irate husbands. 
When we reached the gate, he 


stopped suddenly, sat on his hind 
legs like a gopher, put up his nose 
and made a horrible noise like an 
amateur piper with a puncture, 

*“ What on earth’s that noise?” 
said the master of the house from 
his deck-chair. 

** It’s Bagpipes,” I said feebly. 

As we walked up the path, he 
looked the dog over and took in the 
details. 

* Poor little devil, he looks rough. 
Take him back,” he said in the same 
breath. 

“No!” I said. He looked at my 
face, recognised desperation and 
what he called my Welsh expression. 

** Rabies ? ” he queried. 3 

“I can’t help that,” I said, “ it’s 
quite simple, really; I just cannot 
have this thing tied up with wire 
again. Just look at his feet.” : 

** All right,” he said. 


The little dog’s name slipped from 
Bagpipes to Wind-bag and finally 
to Baggers. I was the only one who 
really loved him and he knew it. 
No one else could touch him and 
no one wished to. The cook spat 
in the dust when he saw him; the 
house-boy laughed at him; nannie 
shooed him from the children; 
father ignored him when possible. 
It was not always possible: the dog 
slept under the bed, and sometimes 
in his sleep made noises like a 
regimental piper in his cups. If 
we went out to dinner he had to be 
shut in the bedroom, or he was 


likely to be blowing a pibroch on 


our host’s door-mat. 
-He was in many ways a remarkable 


| 

| 


dog. He had no physical beauty, 
although he improved vastly after a’ 
bath, and eventually his coat became .. 


a not unattractive silver 


He had a jaunty walk 
capable of a good s whet 
running. He knew exactly here I 


my chair. When I passed’ through 
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doors 
“out on. to ifs 
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he ‘Weewith ferocity : 
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wh never it “approached. The 
was. unless I went away, Ay Car pour: 
he lay under my bed and sat under 


firs ‘had a very lovely,Persian 


‘abic word for apricot: 


a door, I became used to waiting Cat: Wasa silver-blue. 


just that extra second before I - 


closed it, to allow for his passage., 
He hated cats because he was ter-_ 


rified of them. He went through 
life a cowed and frightened little 
dog, given a measure of courage only 
because he knew I loved him and 
would not allow him to be harmed. 
What courage he had was the 
desperate courage of the undersized 
and underprivileged, but when he 
thought that I was in danger, then 
he became a veritable warrior. 
Enormous pariah dogs disappeared 


at top speed out of sight, followed 


by what appeared to be a jet- 
propelled hedgehog. 

I was haunted by what would 
happen to him when we had to go 
on leave. Four months is a very 
long time to a dog, and our house 
might be empty. He amused the 
house-boy, but we had not had this 
personage in our employ for very 
long, and we had no means of 
knowing at that time that the boy 
would appreciate the animal for the 
very characteristics which he him- 
self possessed : loyalty, devotion and 
endurance. 

Running the length of the house 
Was a creeper-covered verandah with 
a railed deck on the top. French 


“to us, she had produced a pair of 
Very ordinary black kittens in our 
potting-shed. She was a dreadful 


- thief and the only cat in the area 


that cocked a snook at Baggers. 
We were staggered one day to see 
this creature climb the creeper out- 
side the house and deposit one of her 
offspring in the kennel, while the 
dog shivered in a corner. In a short 
while, she returned with the other 
and put him on top of his brother, 
walked over to the dog, looked at him 
firmly in the eye, blew herself out 
like an enormous puff-ball and sud- 
denly spat in his face. Baggers was 
galvanised into action; he shot 
through the nursery on to the stairs 


and fell down them. He never even 
went to look at his house again, and © 
whenever he met Mish-Mish, he | 
froze and looked the other way until | 


she had passed. 

After this he must have decided 
that he needed help, and one day 
we noticed a small tan whippet-like 
mongrel lying on the lawn with him. 


_ A firm friendship sprang up between 


the two, and they so obviously loved 
each other that I had not the heart to 
separate them. Brownie always lived 
outside, and used to wait patiently 
in the morning for the door to open 
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and for his friend to emerge for a 
cat-hunting expedition. | 

This little emaciated dog would 
literally sing for joy at the sight of 
either Baggers or myself. Dogs were 
not allowed in the Club gardens, 
and both these tripe-hounds knew it. 
As we approached the entrance, 
they would separate, one to the left, 
one to the right, and pretend to go 
home. Five minutes later they 
would both be under my chair, eyes 
rolling, lips drawn up over teeth as 
the gateman tried to extricate them. 

“I know they are not allowed in,” 
I used to say. “ And you know they 
did not come in with me, so you 
put them out. I am quite willing.” 

“Yes, but dogs no willing!” 
poor Mahmoud would cry, and 
eventually everyone pretended the 
dogs were invisible. 

Well, our leave approached and 
we tried to let the house. I insisted 
that our future tenants allow the 
dog to sleep under the double bed 
in his usual place, so of course 
eventually the house remained un- 
tenanted. The house-boy’s wife and 
brother arrived to keep him company 
during our absence. Before leaving, 
I told the boy firmly that if the dog 
went, he would go too, and he was 
to feed and wash Brownie with 
Baggers. (I still did not know it, 
but the boy already felt for us a 


devotion which was to last for five 


years, and which enabled him to 
live with us in four different countries. 
He was our servant, but he became 
part of the family.) 


A good neighbour promised to 


keep an eye on house and dogs, and 
we departed for England. From 


her, when we returned, we heard 
that Baggers had refused all food for 
twelve days ; that both animals had 
been bathed every day for four 
months ; that Baggers had refused 
to go out with the boy, who, con- 
vinced that I meant what I said 
when I asked him to take the dog 
for a walk every evening, had paraded 
round the avenues of Maadi between 
six and seven o’clock every night 
with the unwilling Baggers cradled 
in his arms. 

On one occasion the dog had 
rushed off into the desert after a 
pi-dog in season, and the boy had 
run miles and miles for hours and 
hours in the blazing sun, imploring 
the canine Don Juan to come to his 


_ senses. In time, the dog came home 


of his own accord, covered in lice 
and with the ulcer perforated again. 
With tenderness he was cleansed 
and his eye treated in the proper 
manner. The boy had then taken 
him to the house of an eminent 
eye-specialist, explained his predica- 
ment to the cook, and received 
a slightly astonished answer from 
the cook’s master. The treatment 
prescribed practically eliminated the 
dog’s acute discomfort, and the eye 
healed. 

‘We arrived back from leave on 
the day of the Egyptian elections, 
and after a literally riotous journey 
across Cairo, were very thankful to 
reach our quiet home on the Nile. 
As I slipped out of the car, a thin 
shadow materialised from the hedge 
and sent up such an anthem of joyful 
praise to his canine gods that tears 
came to my eyes. Yet Brownie’s 
song brought no answer from the 
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house, and I felt sure that Baggers 


was dead. But he was waiting on 


the door-mat, stunned with shock ; 
unable, with his dour character, to 
believe that his luck had turned. 
It took him several days to recover. 
For four months he had slept under 
an empty bed; now that we were 
there, he would creep out several 


times a night, and bob up and down 
like a jack-in-the-box, to verify what | 


he knew but obviously could not 
believe. 

We had been told, when in 
England, that we were going to be 
sent to Jordan shortly after our 
return, and once again I began to 
worry about the dogs. My husband 
was willing to take the Wind-bag, 
but Brownie would have to stay 
behind. There was really only one 
way to reach Jordan in those days 
of the Arab-Israeli war, and that was 
in a small plane that flew direct from 
Cairo to Amman, four hours away. 

Baggers nearly did not come at 
all. One day, when we were in the 
garden, a very large pariah dog 
lurched across the lawn with his 
head hanging down, buried his face 
in our little well, and then ran 
howling away. The following day 
it was again sitting outside our hedge, 
its eyes bloodshot, its head lolling, 
and its jaw dropped down. The 
house-boy took one look, picked up 
both children and shut them in the 
house. 

“This dog very sick dog,” he 
said. “This dog bite man, man 
very sick man. This dog coming 
quick dead,” he added hopefully. 

I realised that the poor animal was 


in the last stage of rabies and would ~ 


have to be destroyed. The police 
were informed, since no Egyptian 
vet. will knowingly have anything to 
do with a rabid animal. Police 
arrived with leather boots, bicycles 
and rifles, and the miserable animal 
was shot. | 

The correct name for rabies is 
hydrophobia, an aversion from water, 
but I doubt whether in fact this is 
so. And one does not have to be 
bitten to suffer from rabies. The 
disease is an ever-present fear in the 


Middle East and turns quite rational _ 


people into unstable neurotics. Un- 
treated rabies ends in mad, howling 
death, but the remedy is almost as 
bad as the disease. It is necessary to 
receive up to eighteen injections, 


one a day. The fluid, which is 


of a thick consistency, is pumped 
into one’s abdomen, the only place 
where there is sufficient space for it, 
by a syringe with an outsize needle. 

Three days after the incident of 
the rabid dog I noticed that, for 
the first time since I owned him, 
Baggers was shaking. I felt his ears 
and nose, and they were very hot: 
he refused his food, but drank milk. 


The following day he was worse, | 


and I suddenly remembered two 
things: that rabies took five days 
to incubate, and that I had seen 
Baggers drink from the little garden 
pool in which the pariah dog had 
put his face. My stomach turned 
over when I remembered, too, that 
he had licked my fingers. Hastily, 
I examined them for cuts. There 


were none. I found a pair of kid- 


gloves, picked up the dog, and 
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isolated him in the little ironing- 
room. He lay and shivered all the 
next day, burning hot with fever, 
and when I picked him up, to my 
dismay his lower jaw dropped and 
stayed open. Then I knew what I 


had to do. Because of his devotion 


to me, nobody else had touched him. 


Therefore I need tell no one of my 
fears, and they would not have to 
go through the terrible treatment. 
The moment I felt unwell I would 
rush off to the hospital for Tropical 
Diseases. I slipped a prayer to St 
Francis for the dog and to St Jude 
for myself: I was, right then, the 
most lost of all lost causes. 

_ Then I rang up the vet., explained 
that we would shortly be leaving 
for Jordan, and that I would be 
sending the dog down to be put 
to sleep. He was sympathetic, said 
he would do it, would send in his 
bill, and it would be fifty piastres 
extra for the disposal of the body. 
I agreed. 

I sent for the house-boy, told him 
that the dog was ill, that he was to 
take him to the Moslem vet. in the 
village for treatment and leave him 
there, and that he must not touch 
him. He looked puzzled, but the 
ways of memsahibs. are strange, and 
he maybe thought that it was I who 
was ill. I certainly felt it. He 
departed with the dog on a lead, 
followed, though I did not realise 
it, by the faithful Brownie. I rang 
up the vet. an hour later, and he 
told me the deed was done. 

“Do not be sorry, ya Sitt,” he 
said, “the little dog was ill with 
canine malaria.” 
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In the middle of the night, I woke 
from a nightmare in which number 
two size knitting-needles were being 
jabbed into my appendix, to see the — 
word ‘ Rabies ’ written on the*ceiling 
in letters of flaming fire, and I 
collapsed with hysterical yells. My 
mystified spouse finally wrung the 
truth from an exhausted and tipsy 
wife, comforted me by praising my 
lone-wolf efforts to spare my family, 
and at last with the dawn I fell 
asleep. 

At breakfast there was the bill on 
my plate, with, as stated the previous 
evening, the extra charge for burial. 
Then I remembered Brownie. But 
he was not to be found. 

The whole day dragged. The 
business had to be explained to the 
older child, who had loved the dog. 
Then we had to explain to the, 
servants, who, being Moslem, 
strongly disapproved of my action 
in taking life, and brooded about it 
openly. My friend, wishing to help, 
went down to the village to pay the 
vet., and brought back the receipt 
and his collar and lead. We passed 
a wretched day, cleaning out the 
ironing-room and burning his bed- 
ding. 

The following day we spent in 
Cairo with friends who knew nothing 
of our trouble, which we tried to 


forget. In the evening, as I was 


putting out some food for Brownie, 
the house-boy said to me: 
“Why you put food for pi-dog ? 
He follow small one in machine.” 
Then we wrung from him the 
statement that when he had arrived 
at the vet.’s premises, there was a 
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station-wagon in front with the 
doors open. The vet. had put in 
the small dog, tied him with his 
lead to a handle, and returned to the 
house to fetch something else. The 
house-boy, thinking that the dog 
was to be taken to Cairo for treat- 
ment, turned to go home, and was 
in time to see the slinking form of 
Brownie slide into the car. He was 
at a loss to know what to do, and 
while he was trying to make up his 
mind, the vet. got into: the car and 
drove away. Fearing my displeasure, 
the house-boy had said nothing, 
because, as he put it: 

“You know, ya Sitt, where little 
dog go, pi-dog he go too.” 

At that time of night, there was 
nothing we could do, so we went 
to bed, a little mystified. Why had 
the vet. not made a charge for two 
dogs on his bill? And then, of 
course, I realised that no one would 
have known that that dog had any 
connection with us. I also realised 
just then that Brownie was almost 
as big a risk as Baggers. 

Another disturbed night, and I 
woke feeling heavy and tired and 
bleary-eyed. I asked for my break- 
fast in bed and my husband left for 
the Consulate-General. Much later 
I wended my weary way to the 
bathroom, and on my return, picked 
up my hairbrush and began to do 
my hair in front of the mirror. 
I was counting the strokes and 
thinking sadly of poor Baggers, 
when I suddenly realised that the 
dog had materialised from nowhere 
and was watching me in the mirror. 


He remained, as I did, completely 


disinfectant. 


motionless, and the sickening thought 
entered my mind that the worst I 
could envisage had happened : I was 
incubating rabies, and what more 
natural than that my demented 
brain should see the origin of its 
dementia in spirit form. 

I let out a yell that might have been 
heard ten miles down the Nile in 
Cairo, and the dog, terrified, cowered 
under the sheet, his ears back. 
Then I saw the blood-stained paw- 


-marks, and came to my senses with 


a rush: ghosts don’t bleed. I felt 
the little dog’s nose: it was cool, 
and so were his ears. As I touched 
him, his tail began to wag, and I 
knew that the vet.’s diagnosis had 
been correct; he had recovered 
from canine malaria. Then I 
remembered the paid bill and the 
extra burial fee, and was more 
angry than I thought possible. I 
picked up the dog and went down 
the stairs to the telephone. In the 
kitchen, a silent house-boy with tears 
in his eyes was putting Brownie’s 
feet gently into warm water and 
The two muts had 
come home together from some 
considerable distance away; for it 
had taken them over thirty-six hours 
to make the journey, and there was 
no skin left on the pads of their feet. 

I rang up my husband, and said: 

“ Baggers is back. He came and 
sat on my bed and I thought he was 
a ghost.” 

There was a "short silence and 
then his sympathetic voice came 
over the wire : 

*“* Don’t worry, darling, you’ll soon 
feel better. How could it be 
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Baggers? You’ve got some other 
dog that looks like him, perhaps.” 


“Don’t be funny,” I said. “Do - 


you think there’s another dog in 
Cairo that looks like a tatty Cairn 
with a corneal ulcer and two scars 
on his legs? Now he hasn’t any 
skin on his feet either,” I gulped. 
“ Besides, Brownie went with him 
and Brownie’s back too, without 
any skin on his pads. They’ ve been 
together. 

“Have you kept that bill?” my 
husband asked. “ ~— I know 
what to do.” 

So it all came out. Moslems 
never willingly take life: Allah gives 
life and Allah will take it back in 
his own way and his own time. 
The desert in this case was his 
agent. It had been the custom to 
take animals for many miles out into 
the sandy wastes and abandon them 
to the will of Allah. There the 
homeless, the sick and the rabid 
wandered round until they died of 
thirst, starvation or disease. But 
Baggers was a dog with one idea in 
his mind, and in common with some 
animals, he had an outsize homing 
instinct which would not have 
shamed a racing-pigeon. 

In those anti-British days it was 
useless to take legal action against 
such a man, but he was reported to 
and finally disciplined by his own 
people. Apart from this, he lost 


the respect of the community from 
which he gained his living. The 
initial mistake could be excused on 
the grounds of his faith, but even 
Egyptians admitted that an extra fee 
for burying a non-existent corpse 


was sharp ames to say the least 
of it. 

Brownie remained in our old 
house, a watch-dog for our successors, 
and was well looked after, though he 
must have grieved for his friend. 
And Wind-bag finally made it to 
Jordan. 

The flight to Jordan was for all. 
of us a new experience ; my husband 
had gone on three weeks previously, 


and the family, including the house- 


boy and Baggers,- followed when the 
Cairo home was packed up. Ina 
temperature of I10° we drove out 
to Almaza to get on the plane. 
A khamsin was blowing, and my 
daughter’s hair stood out horizon- 
tally from her head. I did not 
imagine that any plane could take 
off in such a strong wind, so ignorant 
was I. When I set eyes on the 
contraption into which our luggage 
was being loaded, only the necessity 
of setting a good example, in the 
good old British pioneering woman 
tradition, prevented me from going 
home. It looked like a perambulator 
with a decorator’s ladder strapped 
on horizontally, and it was painted 
a flaming scarlet. It was, in fact, 
a very safe, six-seater Rapide, but 
by the time we were all inside, it 
looked like Muldoon’s picnic on the 
morning after. There was very 
little room, and the dog, in a bamboo 
crate, was wedged in last, on top 
of everything and everybody, except 
for a gigantic bouquet of roses, 
ordered by someone in Amman for 
a dinner-party that night, which was 
tenderly placed on top of him. 
Baggers did not appreciate the 
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journey, which to us was fascinating. 
My husband swears he heard the 
drone of the pipes as soon as he 
heard the plane approaching: the 
despairing and noisy bagpipe wail of 


a dog keeping up a running com- 


mentary on his miserable lot ! 

Once settled in our white stone 
house on the top of Jebel Amman, 
nearly four thousand feet up from 


sea level (and more than that from 


Dead Sea level), Baggers took on a 
new lease of life. The garden was 
walled, so that he was safe from 
pi-dogs, mules, cars and small stone- 
throwing Arabs. He was not left 
in complete peace for long, however. 
Very soon we were acquired by a 
remarkably beautiful Medina cat in 
kitten. Her bulging contours in no 
way detracted from her outstanding 
beauty: her long, silky, striped coat 
parted neatly down her spine to end 
in a gorgeous plumed tail; her 
front paws were gloved, and back 
legs stockinged in snowy white; 
her large ears were tufted, her face 
was a white pink-nosed mask through 
which blazed oriental eyes of a 
brilliant jade green, heavily outlined 
in jet black. Her character was as 
bad as her looks were good, and one 
minute after she walked in, she had 
the Wind-bag where she wanted him, 
sitting on a leather pouffe, with his 
eyes rolling and his lips drawn back 
over his teeth. He nearly died of 
fright when Mascara got up on the 
pouffe with him and, giving vent 
to her maternal instincts, began to 
clean him up methodically from head 
to toe. Thereafter, a state of 
neutrality existed between the two 


animals : Mascara was never chased, 
and Baggers was never attacked, even 
when he inspected her kittens. 

A short time after this, the dog 
once again demonstrated his remark- 
able flair for finding his way home. 
Amman, like Rome, is built on the 
sides of seven hills, and the roads 
progress from one hill to another 
in a series of tortuous, serpentine 
bends, connected by a labyrinth of 
steep steps. It is a common sight 
to see a car garaged on the roof of 


a house, driven onto it from the road 


above. It is often difficult for a 
human to find the way efficiently in 
such a city. 

I had been asked to help to prepare 
a house for a colleague of my husband, 
due to arrive from England, and as 
the house was at the opposite end 
of Amman, on the King’s Hill, and 
empty, I took the dog in the car for 
company. Later in the morning, I 
received an invitation to walk over 
to the Minister’s house for coffee, 
and I remembered that he had three 
large old cats that hated dogs. So 
I put Baggers in the car, and told 
the driver to take him to | the 
Legation and shut him in my 
husband’s office. The dog therefore 
made a return trip to another hill, 
in the same mazing manner, on the 
floor of the car. I was fetched at 
lunch-time, and called at the Lega- 


tion. When I asked for the dog, 


the driver dejectedly told me that 
he had jumped through the car 
window in the middle of the town 
nearly two hours earlier. We knew 
Amman was not very big, and that 
Baggers was unique, and that sooner 
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or later some enterprising adventurer 
would arrive with him to claim a 
reward. This is a well-known, ever- 
recurring Middle-Eastern game: first 
you steal the dog, then you return 
it, thankfully pocketing the reward, 
basking in the approval of the poor 
demented British, We were only 
dubious about anyone being able to 
lay hands on our tough little terrier. 

Thirty minutes later, sitting at 
lunch, we heard what appeared to be 
Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket ’ turn into the 
garden and puff up the steps. 
Baggers was covered in fine white 
dust, his sides were heaving, his 
eyes popping out of his head, and 
his tongue lolling from his mouth. 
He did not recover completely for 
several hours. 


Eye-witness reports came in later: 
my husband’s clerk had seen him 


climbing the tiers in the Roman 
theatre ; the driver had passed him 
in the Salt road on his way home 
to lunch but could not catch him ; 
and so on. The dog must have 


‘tried all six hills before he hit the 


right trail and streaked up Jebel 
Amman to base. After this, we did 
not worry about him much when, 
during the following two years, he 


sometimes disappeared for two or — 


three days at a time. When he was 
away, at night, we would listen to 
the wild howlings of some pack of 
pi-dogs out after an unfortunate 
female, and when he crept home, 
tail between his legs, my husband 
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would remark, “‘ That animal must 
bear a charmed life.” 

But, of course, even undaunted 
little canine Scots warriors are mortal, 
and when he failed to return after 
a week’s absence, we guessed what 
had happened. Wild dogs will often 
turn on house-dogs, in a pack, and 
unite to kill the one that is different. 
We never knew exactly what hap- 
pened, but we knew that he must 
be dead, or with his ability to return 
he would have come back. 

A week or so later, the house-boy 
came to tell me that there was a 
small Arab at the gate who said he 
wanted a reward for my lost dog 
which he had found in the town. 
I went out hopefully. A six-year- 
old was tethered to a stout clothes- 
line that disappeared through the 
gate and round the corner out of — 
sight. 

“Well, show me the dog,” I said 
irritably. 

“No, ya Sitt, you go see,” he 


replied. I followed the rope right 


round the corner. Tied to the other 
end of it was a very large, thoroughly 
depressed brindle bull-mastiff, enor- 
mous and frightening. 
** That is not my dog,” I said. 
The urchin grinned. 
“How do you know ?”’ he asked. 
I gave him ten piastres for his 


‘ impudence, because, of course, he 


was right. The demented British 
are suckers when it comes to lost 


dogs. 
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IDYLLS OF IZENAH 


BY MICHAEL STIDWORTHY 


MoRBIHAN is the only département 
of Brittany to boast a Breton name. 
And the only island in the Golfe de 
Morbihan allegedly to have been 
settled by a colony of monks is the 
Ile aux Moines or, as the Breton has 
it, Izenah. According to a native of 
Vannes—the medieval port on the 
mainland from which the islands are 
made accessible—the monks em- 
barked from their monastery at 
Redon, during the lifetime of St 
Vincent Ferrier in the fourteenth 
century, with a view to cultivating 
haricots verts on the largest and most 
beautiful of the islands. Nobody 
actually living there, however, could 
recall even this fragment of legendary 
history. The only witness to its 
authenticity, perhaps not entirely 
conclusive, is the frequency with 
which the luscious vegetable appears 
at mealtimes. Then, too, there were 
the breakfasts chez Madame le 
Regent. These must surely have 
inherited much from a way of life 
directed towards both the spiritual 
and corporal betterment of men. ° 
Madame le Regent, widow of a 
master-butcher from Lorient, spends 
the summer months at her villa over- 
looking the swirling currents which 
separate the sun-flecked beach at her 
garden’s edge from Port Blanc, 
straight across on the mainland. 


When the house was built by her 
grandfather more than fifty years 


ago, he called it Les Ajoncs. But | 


the graceful broom gave way long 


ago to pines and cedars, so that the | 
house might have some protection | 
from the fierce winds that sweep the — 
island in winter and, occasionally, in — 


summer too. A succession of nieces 
and nephews brings variety to her 
withdrawal from the industrial ennui 
of Lorient, and a room is kept pre- 
pared for the occasional tourist who 
prefers to ‘go native’ rather than 
stop at one of the island’s three 
smart hotels. 

The method by which I found 
her had been cumbersome, to say 
the least. After my crossing in a 
vedette manned by a Gauginesque 
skipper and his wraith-like deck-boy, 
a series of hagglings with the few 
official hospitallers proved dismally 
unaccommodating. Then, walking 
along the Grande Route Nationale— 
a hard-surface track running almost 
from one end of the island to the 
other—I discovered Madame Pasco’s 
tabac. A giant, tame crow scratched 
lazily in the dust, in company with 
several more industrious though 
bleary-eyed hens. Clad in_ the 
voluminous black skirts and flat, 
white head-dress of the island’s 
matrons, Madame Pasco sat knitting, 
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like a benign Lafarge, in the shade of 
a cedar-tree. 

In the shade of a cedar-tree, appar- 
ently knitting a woollen conveyor- 
belt of multi-coloured hues, Madame 
Pasco told me that many artists came 
to the island. One saw them every- 
where: in the bourg—a handful of 
shops and cottages at the centre of 
which stand the Post Office and Lilli- 
putian Town Hall—and in all four 
corners of the cruciform Ile aux 
Moines. This troubling information 
set my thoughts#@fowards Ibiza, with 
its Balearic-bent pseudo-artists who 
sit endlessly on the waterfront café 
terraces discussing the pictures they 
mean to start ‘tomorrow.’ The to- 
morrow which never comes. To- 
morrow, too, there would be running 
water on the island, Madame Pasco 
declared. But, yes. I was looking 
fora room, wasn’t I? Well, go next 
door—yes, next door, to Les Ajoncs, 
and perhaps Madame le Regent 
would have a room. If not, and if I 
really didn’t mind, there was always 
the hay-loft above the bar... . 

Now, all that was yesterday, and, 
between the hours of an early awaken- 
ing and Madame le Regent’s nine 
o'clock breakfast, I lay drowsily 
admiring the zealous, honest work of 
the woodpecker tapping away in the 
pine-tree outside. During those 
matutinal hours, also, a gang of 
workmen had crossed from the main- 
land and were already adjusting the 
last nuts and bolts of the piping 


installations. Thus, when my hostess — 


roused me, through the door, with a 
knock and merry ‘ Bonjour, monsieur ! 
Alors, bien dormi?’—it was possible, 
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for the first time in the island’s 
history, to see water flowing at the 
turn of a tap. ‘ Tomorrow’ actually 
had some meaning on the Ile aux 
Moines. On that same day I was to 
discover that my fears of a second 
Ibiza were groundless. There were, 
in fact, artists living on the island, but 
artists of the variety who find it 
necessary to clean their brushes from 
time to time—the variety that requires 
no special uniform or hair-style. 

A teacher of drawing from Paris, 
Madame Duclos, belonged to this 
class. For the opportunity of meeting 
her I am indebted to a goat, the 
Soviet composer Shostokovitch, and 
Mademoiselle Jou-Jou—in that order. 
It happened in this way. Shortly 
after lunch, while the islanders took 
their siesta—a throw-back, perhaps, 
to their Spanish ancestors who 
invaded the Ile aux Moines, like the 
monks, at the time of St Vincent 
Ferrier—shortly after lunch I wan- 
dered into the garden. There, to my 
horror, a goat was making rapid hors 
d’ceuvre of Madame le Regent’s 
prize geraniums. Where beforehand 
stood a blaze of scarlet petals, there 
were now a considerable number of 
decapitated stalks. In hot pursuit of 
the vandal, through a side-gate and 
into new territory, I soon found 
myself in front of the village school 
with the teacher’s pretty white villa 
on the far side of the yard. 

The goat raised a foolish giggle and 
stepped neatly behind one of the 
ubiquitous hydrangea bushes. A 
sudden fanfare burst through the 
open windows of the villa, and, as the. 
opening bars of the Concerto for 
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Piano, Trumpet and Strings got 
under way, a small woman in a track- 
suit came out to the terrace and made 
herself receptive to the music on 


a chaise-longue. I, too, sat on the 


grass listening with her. | 
Afterwards, over cider and Gaul- 

oises, she told me how she came to 

be there. Her father had made her 


study law, in Paris; but she quickly | 


discovered that it was not her field. 
Then had followed a succession of 
administrative posts in various parts 
of Morbihan until, seven years ago, 
she came to the island. Here she 
worked at first in the Post Office, 


then at the Town Hall, before taking | 


over the education of eleven children. 
Now there were more than forty 
pupils. A second teacher had been 
engaged to look after the younger 
children, while she concentrated on 
the senior grade. The school was 


flourishing ; but, she told me, the 


children thereabouts tend not to be 
very bright, owing largely to the 
deeply engrained alcoholism that has 
affected most families for countless 
generations. Progress was further 
hampered by the abnormal home life 
to which they were subjected, where- 
by the husbands, most of them sailors 
in the merchant navies, returned 
home for two months’ leave each year 
—time enough to ensure another 
addition to the family, but not enough 
to have much influence on the 
matriarchal system that inevitably 
developed in their absence. In spite 
of all these difficulties—Mademoiselle 
Jou-Jou lit her third Gauloise in ten 
minutes—she had succeeded in send- 
ing two boys last year for higher 


studies on the mainland. The holi- 
days came, understandably, as some- 
thing of a relief. ‘There was time to 
indulge in some gentle gardening ; 
to read the educational journals from 
Paris; and, of course, listen to 
Shostokovitch. I asked if she ever 
went away during the months when 
the school was empty. “ Why should 
I,” she said simply, ‘* when the island 
is so beautiful ? Besides, I also run 
a small library for my friends. What 
would they do if I were running 
around Europe looking for something 
more beautiful than the island?” 
French logic cannot easily be assailed 
by an Englishman ; but there was no 
opportunity even to try because, at 
that moment, a perpetually laughing- 
faced woman, charged it seemed with 
electrical impulses that lent her 
every movement a special intensity, 
veered off the road and into the 
garden. | 

Past the café where a family of 
impoverished former land-owners 
now eke out a meagre living, Madame 
Duclos lives a mile farther along the 
Grande Route Nationale in a thatched 
cottage with her two small children 
and her paintings. There are also 
a number of archeological finds, 
mostly Roman, unearthed at various 
times and in different parts of the 
island. ‘‘ We keep them in a hut at! the 
bottom of the garden,” she told me. 


“But isn’t that rather dangerous?” 
I asked. “ They might be stolen.” | 
She was obviously amused at this | 


suggestion. “Stolen? Never! Do 


you know, until a few years ago! 


there were two policemen on the 


island, but there was absolutely) 
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nothing for them to do and they had 
to go back to the mainland.” 


Her cottage, quite justifiably, was — 
an endless source of pleasure to — 


Madame Duclos. ‘“ Look into any 
of the rooms,” she said, “and you 
will see a living study of a Van Gogh. 
Take any view of the garden and you 
have a Utrillo landscape.” 


From the garden one looked across : 


a stretch of -sea towards the other 
islands in the gulf. In the middle- 
distance, to the left, an arm of the Ile 


aux Moines jutted into the emerald- 


green water. At its farthest point, 
raised aloft on a pillar of granite, 
stood a Calvaire—a stone carving of 
the crucified Christ with Mary and 
His beloved disciple. In the clear 
light of early evening, the group 
seemed to lend its every detail to the 
eye even at this distance. 

“Theré is one in each corner of 
the island,” said Madame Duclos, 
following my gaze, “‘ so that when the 
sailors go out to sea, they are blessed 
whichever direction they take. There 
are four Calvaires on the Ile aux 
Moines. That one stands in the 


Forest of Love; another stands in 


the Forest of Sighs ; and a third, the 
Calvary of the Shipwrecked, stands 
in the Forest of Regrets. Isn’t it the 
same in Venice,” she said, smiling, 
“‘ where there is a bridge for love and 
for sighs and for regrets ? This may 


be less ornate ; but I should prefer — 


to do my loving and sighing—and, 


if necessary, my regretting—in the 


privacy of a wood rather than in 

public on a Venetian bridge ! ” 
Piety is the mark of the Breton. 

Among the seafaring people it is 


especially apparent. Worked into the 
tiles of the roofs, or into the walls of 
the houses, a very common sight is 
the anchor surmounted by a cross. 
This motif appears in the churches, 
too. These, like the Chapel of Our 


Lady of Hope, often have their 


timbered naves shaped like an up- 
turned boat, always with a model 
ship suspended from the rafters. 


All emphasis is sea-directed ; the - 


cruel sea which both serves and rules 
the Breton fishermen and their 
families. To what degree the sea 
can be master, I experienced on the 
fifth day of my visit and for a whole 
week afterwards. As the tempest 
raged, winds thrashing the seas and 
whipping the trees, rain-clouds settled 
on the gulf in oppressive isolation. 
Madame le Regent padded about her 
villa, securing a door here and re- 
fastening a blown-out window shutter 
there. We consumed endless cups 
of coffee laced with eau-de-vie—a 
potent and fiery spirit made from the 
fermented juice of cider apples. 

In the early morning Madame le 
Regent would make an expedition 
into the bourg, not only to collect 
fresh bread and milk, but also to 
consult one of the seamen about the 
possibilities of a‘ change in the 
weather. She would return, shaking 
her head sadly, with the comment: 
*‘ It’s no good. In the old days you 
could ask a marin what the weather 
was going to do and you'd get the 
right answer. Now they often make 


mistakes. Of course, I blame it all 


on the atom bomb. I mean, ‘how 
can you expect them to know when 
the atmosphere is so full of all that 
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unnaturalness She crossed the 


red-tiled kitchen to the barometer, — 


tapped it, and sighed: “ Yes, it’s a 
tempest all right.” 

Ten days later, when the news 
readers no longer announced ship- 
wrecks off the coast of Brittany and 
Spain, and when the sun was climbing 
higher in the sky to beat down the 
more furiously on us, Madame le 
Regent’s barometer still registered 
Tempéte, and hot grog was still 
making its appearance at bedtime. 
But now, in addition to the incom- 
petence of the seamen and the lurking 
menace of the atom bomb, a further 
evil befell us. The tempest had 
swept away a vital part of the water- 
system, so that a turn of the tap 
brought only a violent rush of air and 
a collection of fascinating but useless 
noises. 

“There’s nothing to be done,” 
she said resignedly. ‘“‘ We shall just 
have to go back to the well.” 

Her attitude to the rise and fall of 
the tides of human progress is, I 
think, common to most of the 
islanders. Those who grow up to 
disagree very quickly take jobs on the 


mainland. Even revolutions have 
brought little change to the Ile aux 
Moines. On the 14th July, while 
Paris celebrated the storming of the 
Bastille with great festivities, I saw 


’ only three flags hanging limply in the 


throbbing heat of midday. A timid 
congratulation to a passer-by elicited 
only this comment: “‘La République? 
Huh? La ruine publique!” And an 
ironic globule of spittle landed in the 
dust between us. ‘“‘ Why bother with 
politics ? An honest man hasn’t the 
time. When there isn’t the tempest, 
there’s always the harvesting while 
the sun shines, or the nets to mend.” 


Of course, there have been innova- 


tions, including television. But, I 
feel, these amenities will not effect 
any radical change in the basic 
structure or traditions of a com- 
munity which has dispensed with the 
services of both policeman and doctor. 
I can still hear the old grandmother 
placidly remarking to the fidgeting 
little girl as they sat before the tele- 


vision screen: ‘“‘ Well, my sweet, if | 


you've got lice, then of course you'll 
scratch!” Could anything be more 
logical than that? 
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NEW HOME 


BY JOHN ONSLOW 


THE car lurched over the pot-holes 
and in and out of the ruts of the 
cart-track that led to our future 
home. A few hours ago we had 
been in Canada, and now we were 
face to face with a gigantic shire 
horse in a narrow Sussex lane. The 
driver of the animal, perched on 
a swaying hay-rake, looked at us 
dourly from the other end of the 
horse. He held up his hand in a 
sudden policeman-like gesture, his 
expression severe. 

“We'll back up,” I said, poking 
my head out of the window. 

The driver, seeing that we did 
not intend to ram his horse, cut his 
hand away smartly and clambered 
from his perch. We were about to 
reverse, but he must have divined 
our intention, for up went his hand 
again, and the severity of his mien 
held us fast. 

“Whoa,” he said to his horse, 
and went to a gate at the side of the 
cart-track. 

Andrew, aged two, had slept all 
the way from the airport, but now, 
standing on the back seat, he hung 
out of the window. 

“Hi there, man,” he shouted, 
still a western Canadian. “‘ Goddam 


_ drove slowly past. 


great horse,” he went on conversa- 
tionally. 

** Andrew ! ” said Susan, and then 
to me: “ It’s your fault.” 

** Quit it, Andrew,” I said. 
~ © Hullo, sonny,” said the man, 
and the long dour face was split 
with a smile. He turned his horse 


and rake, and led them through 


the narrow gateway. 

“‘ Thank you,” we chorused as we 
Seeing Susan 
and her mother in the car, he stood 
becking with shy courtesy, the peak 
of his cap held firmly between fore- 
finger and thumb. He twiddled the 
fingers of his other hand at Andrew. 

* Are you a bad man ? ” inquired 
the boy. 

This time the farmer opened his 
mouth wide and whooped with 
laughter. 

“The worst ever, sonny,” he 
said, and his Scots accent, although 
I will not write it, was unmistakable. 

We bumped onwards over two 
cattle-grids whose rails sprang up 
with a wild clatter at our passing. 

The house was hidden from our 
view, until we were nearly on it, 
by a thick straggling thorn hedge, 
twenty feet in height. There were 
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no windows in the north wall of the 
house; the severity of the red 
brick was broken only by a black 
drain-pipe that led from the gutter 
between twin steep-pitched roofs. 
On each side of the front door, on 
the east side of the house, a mass of 
roses blazed under the hot July sun. 
They climbed along the oaken rails 
and up the wall, and everlasting 
sweetpea and bindweed rioted among 
them. On the far side of the track 
was a dried-up pond, half-filled with 
rusty tins; beyond stood an ancient 
timbered granary, a long black barn, 
a byre with its cow-sheds and old 
stables. 

It was our first sight of our house, 
for it had been found for us by my 
mother-in-law. But as I got out 
of the car I realised we were truly 
home. I quickly counted sixteen 


house-martins’ nests beneath the 


eaves, and the parent birds were 
flashing back and forth amidst inter- 
minable chatter. I heard the ‘ cock- 
cock’ of a pheasant, disturbed in 
the thick green woods, and the vq 


The house itself appeared to 
be fully furnished, despite 
that our household goods 
yet left the shores of Canada. 
I had finished trying to th 
mother-in-law for all her trou 
and the work she had done (the paint 
was fresh and shining on the door 
and windows and there were curtains 
and carpets) I hurried into the 
garden. 

It was not the sort of place at the 
bottom of which fairies could be 
expected, nor did I feel any inclina- 


tion to quote Thomas Edward Brown 
and go ‘ God wotting’ through the 
chin-high nettles. If indeed I had 
allowed myself to be fanciful I might 


have recalled a bit of Swinburne: 


‘Not a flower to be pressed of the foot 
that falls not ; 
As the heart of a dead man the seed 


plots are dry, 
From the thicket of thorns whence the 


nightingale calls not. . . .’ 

The agent’s description of this 
desirable residence had read ‘ Stream 
runs through garden,’ and I set off 
to find it. I crossed the lawn, which 
was bearing a good crop of hay, and 
found a dry wide ditch, the mud 
cracked in mosaic under the summer 
heat. Water-cress grew strongly, 
some of it as small trees with stems 
as thick as a man’s wrists. Our 
stream, I was soon to discover, was 
but a continuation of the drainage 
ditches on the farmland above ‘us. 
There were no fish, no whistling 
otters, and even the holes of the 
water-rats seemed deserted. 

The floor of the big kitchen 
was carpeted with bindweed, 
ich the couch grass 
histles there were with 
ying docks, and the 
and strong. There 
ee, four feet in height, 
gaunt gnarled cabbage 
ken shells of pheasant 
den was a riot of 
orn, hawthorn, elder, 


uselessly across the 


garden. On both sides of the stream 
there were impenetrable thickets of 
thorn whence, at five o’clock in the 
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afternoon, the nightingale called not. 
I had always looked upon the elder 
as a bush, but here they grew as 
trees. The effect of the transition 
from the wild bushland of the Peace 


also was bush to clear, and I wondered 
if I could hire a horse, for to do the 
work without one seemed to me to 
be well nigh impossible. 

Late that night I leaned from a 
window. The ragged garden was 
washed with moonlight, and now the 
nightingales were singing. I had 
not heard one for many years. _ 

“ Look,” I said to Susan. 

Sitting on the roof of an old 
wash-house, clear in the moonlight, 
a bird sang. We saw its throat 
tremble, and its beak moving as the 
full notes came pouring. 


We were at breakfast in the kitchen 
next morning when our friend of 
the big horse and the hay-rake 
scratched at a window-pane. 

“Come in,” we said, and when 
he had kicked off his gumboots at 
the back door he came padding 
along in his stockinged feet. He 
accepted a cup of tea, but it was 
almost as difficult to get him to sit 
down as it was to persuade a Red 
Indian. 

“I musn’t stay,” he said; “I 
just looked in to see how you were 
faring. My name’s McTavish. I’m 
the tenant farmer of the fields round 
you. Yon cattle-grids are no use 
to man or beast, so if my cows or 
sheep come into your garden you'll 
let me know. The fence is no too 
good in places.” 
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River country was not severe. Here 


§21 


We thanked him, and assured him 
that his animals would be welcome. 

In the village I bought a swede- 
saw, an axe, a slasher, a scythe, a 
spade, a pick-axe and a grub-hoe. 
I found a man who would come with 
a mowing-machine to cut my crop 
of grass and weeds. Within a few 
weeks the first of a series of builders 
arrived. I was well content with 
the house as it was, with its running 
water, and the light and heat that 
went on at the touch of a switch; 
but Susan had other ideas. At first 
I was conscious of minor operations 
only: a wall punched out here for 
a doorway, a window or two there, 
but when Susan’s mother visited us 
at rare intervals there were conver- 
sations of which I could only catch 


a few words. 
“ Bring the passage Aevel with the 


“Cupboard in the 
windows in the dining-room. . . . 

“There would still be room for 
a small bathroom... .” | 

One evening I was privileged to 
be told the whole ghastly plan. The 
big kitchen was to be turned into a 
playroom for Andrew and Jane, and 
a large cold place with flagstones on 
the floor was to be the kitchen. A 
cupboard was to be inserted in the 
great open fire-place. There were 
to be bigger and better and more 


fireplace— 


windows ; tiles were to replace the 


flagstones; a passage was to be 
built out to the old wash-house in 
the garden, and that was to be my 
study. Seemingly it was endless. 
Bedrooms were to be sub-divided. 
Judicially, as head of the household, 
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I said I would have to have time to 
think about it. Before I had given 
it a thought Mr Cotswold and his 
young men Sid and Percy were at it, 
crowbar and maul. Bricks fell and 
dust rose, and the concrete-mixer 
turned. I was busy pulling spikes of 
blackthorn from the rubber soles of 
my shoes when I realised that this was 
all a great blessing. I had rubble 
at hand with which to build paths, 
and bricks with which to edge them. 

I had started clearing the northern 
end of our three-quarters of an acre. 
I hacked with the axe, and found 
that old plum-trees and thorn-trees 
were considerably tougher than the 


white poplar and spruce to which 


I had been accustomed. I was 
spiked with the daggers of the sloes, 
and scratched and torn with brambles. 
I began the days respectably, at 
Susan’s request, with a tie round 
my neck, but soon the bushes were 
festooned with neck-wear, for always 
I forgot to retrieve them. Those 
that I did recover I found to have 
become the resting-places of earwigs 
great and small. There were three 
main stands of bush round the 
garden, and under each was a 
tumulus. I began to dig. I inquired 
of Mr McTavish if he had a deep 
hole that needed filling. 

“Not big enough for all the stuff 
you'll find,” he said, encouragingly. 
** But for fifteen shillings the Council 
will make a special collection.” 

He turned round to slap at a 
heifer that was nibbling his coat. 

“If you're no wanting them I 
could use the bedsteads,” he said. 


“You can have what’s left when 
I’ve patched the fence,” I said. 

The more I dug, the more my 
interest in archeology increased, 
We knew that the house had been 
converted to its present form from 
two cottages, set back to back. From 
the contents of the tumuli I was able 
to deduce the ways of life of the 
previous inhabitants. It was a sad 
story of dissipation that was unfolded, 
and one could read of the sickness 
that had beset them. For every 
bottle that at some time had contained 
hard liquor—and there were hun- 
dreds—I dug up a bottle of patent 
medicine, or a box or tin that had 
once contained pills—pills for the 
liver and the stomach. There were 
little glass tubes, and bottles of 
aspirins. It seemed that the cottagers 
had rarely enjoyed what could be 
described as a square meal. There 
were a few rabbit-bones, the jawbone 
of a pig, and the clavicle of some 
unidentified animal. On the other 
hand I discovered five hundred and 
thirty-four unbroken jars that had 
once held fish-paste. 

It was an interesting collection 
which, load by load, I tipped from 
the wheelbarrow into a crumbling 
pig-sty. Jam-tins and sardine-tins, 
five bicycle saddles but only sx 
pedals ; six bicycle-frames and only 
three wheels. The bedsteads, some 
still with brass knobs attached, | 
stacked to one side. Oil-drums, 
lamps, crockery, buckets, kettles, 
stone hot-water bottles, a clockwork 


engine, toy railway-lines that dis- 


integrated at a touch. I offered 
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Susan a pair of excellent steel- 
ribbed stays, but she said they were 
out of date. I mended the holes in 
our fence with the pick of the bed- 
steads, and the rest Mr McTavish 
carried away. 

When I had filled the pig-sty to 
overflowing I sent for the Council’s 
dust-cart. This enormous modern 
vehicle came empty and went away 
full. 
At night the flames of my brush- 
heaps leaped to the stars. I took 
down part of the oak fence on the 
east side of the garden to allow 
a tractor and hydraulic-operated 
plough to enter, filling the wide 
ditch with a fascine of spindly 
plum-trees, 

The plough was a necessary evil ; 
for although it buried the weeds, 
it turned up enough rubbish to 
refill the pig-sty—bottles, always 
bottles, button-boots, horse-shoes, 
rabbit-wire, bricks, tiles, and three 
of the missing bicycle-pedals. 

It was not till late in August that 
I could turn my ‘attention to the 
thick tangle of bush on the other 


side of the stream. It was a hundred 


yards long and some twenty yards 
wide. It consisted mainly of thorn 
with a patch of gorse, but silver 
birches, oak and hazel grew valiantly 
through it. At one end, where the 
Stream joined a pond choked with 
water-cress and reeds, high sprawling 
willows laced the sky. I had pur- 
posely delayed my attack on this 
prickly fortress, for on my prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance I had found it 
to be occupied. I had met the 


unflinching dark eyes of two turtle- 
doves as they sat on their ridiculous 
platforms of sticks. 

I drenched the tangle of dead 
brambles and strands of honeysuckle 
with paraffin, and when I threw 
a match the fire started with a 
delightful roar. It did not go far, 
however ; for in the depth of the 
thicket no sun had shone for many 
years, and the mouldering leaves 
were damp. It took me several days 
to slash a way through, but finally 
the last vestige of thorns and nettles 
and gorse had gone in smoke, 
leaving small groups of young oak 
and silver birch and hazel. The 
area was rich with the rotted fallen 
leaves. The bigger stumps I dug 
out, and then I raked the area. 
On that small plot I broadcast a 
hundred and fifty pounds of Irish 
rye with the hope that it would 
stifle the nettles and the docks. 

Resting on the banks of the stream 
in the hot noon sun I was roused 
by screams of mortal terror. I 
had seen no signs of rabbits, but 
my first thought was that a stoat 
was busy: the sound was unlike 
the hoarse scream of a rat. I realised 
that the note was higher, more 
tenuous than that of either rodent. 
I looked up into the trees where the 
grey squirrels ran. The noise seemed 
distant. I rose to inspect a hedge, 
when a movement on the opposite 
bank caught my eye. A frog was 
screaming, its mouth open. A snake 
had it by one hind leg. As I watched, 
the reptile moved its jaw, and the 
frog went a fraction of an inch 
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nearer to death. I have no grudge 
against the harmless grass-snake, 


but the frog, I considered, should 


be rescued. I could behead the 
snake with my axe, or catch it and 
prise open its jaws, and then some- 
how unhook the frog from the 
backward-sloping teeth. Full of 
zeal I jumped the ditch, but hesitated 
before I grabbed the serpent. It 
was cowardice. I knew from the 
markings that it was harmless. I 


had kept the things in my locker at 


school, but perhaps after so many 
years I was making a mistake. The 
very size of the thing should have 
reassured me. 

My hesitation was fatal—to the 
frog. The snake retreated backwards 
into a water-rat’s abode, and the 
anguished yells receded. My pusil- 
lanimous behaviour gave me a sense 
of guilt, and I went away to cogitate 
on a letter I would write to ‘ The 
Field.” Thus I would join the élite 
of retired army officers who are 
always having adventures with stoats 
and other fauna. The letter was 
never written, but I am swollen with 
consequence, for few have seen and 
heard a screaming frog. 

When the last seed of grass was 
sown, a man looked at me through 
the straggly hedge. 

** Good morning,” I said. 

“You’ve burned those young 
trees,” said my visitor. 

** I don’t think so,” I said. “ It’s 
only smoke.” 

“They'll die,” said the young 
man. He had a gun under his arm, 
and a clumber spaniel at his heels. 


“Who are you?” I said crudely, 
and introduced myself. 

He was the Lord of the Manor, 
and owned the fields and woods 
around us. 

*‘ It wanted clearing out,” he said, 
smiling. “‘ Very good of you.” 

I began to see light. 

* Is this your land ? ” I asked. 

I took him into the house, and 
over a glass of sherry we looked at 
a map and the deeds of the property. 
The stream was my boundary. He 


promised to send his agent to see 


me, and after months of legal pro- 


cedure the strip of land and the 


adjoining pond became our own. 

At our request the owner of a 
nursery garden came to advise us 
on the planting of shrubs and roses 
and hardy annuals. We drew a 
rough plan of the garden. ) 

“We'd like some shrubs here, 
and we thought some roses there, 
and a herbaceous border against the 
garage. That sort of thing,” I said 
vaguely. 

“Hum,” said the nursery-man. 

Sid and Percy were still raising 
hell with the house. 

The nursery-man drew his own 
plan of the garden, and in a few 
days we received it with his sug- 
gestions neatly inscribed thereon. 

“ Berberis thunbergit atropurpurea 
superba,” I read. | 

“T’ve always wanted some of 
that,” said Susan. 

“Potentilla Katherine Dykes. 
These are all on the north side of 
the garage,” I said. 

“Will she be all right there?” 
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inquired Susan, who at that time 
admitted that her knowledge of 
gardening was limited. 

** Absolutely,” I assured her. 

“How do you know?” asked 
Susan. 

“Very hardy,’ I muttered. 
“ Cornus alba Spaethit,”’ I continued. 
“Grows to a height of two feet— 


_ five and sixpence.” 


“ Should be all right at two and 
ninepence a foot,” said my wife. 
“ Anyhow the man must know.” 

We ordered everything that he 


suggested, and I began to dig in - 


readiness. When the stuff arrived 
I hired two men to help me plant it. 
A hundred and fifty lavender bushes, 
seventy-two bush roses in variety, 
and a fragile little lady by the 
charming name of Clematis Nellie 
Moser. 
side of the house and Rose Ena 
Harkness would have beaten her 
to it on the other side if she had 
not caught the mildew and fallen 
into a decline. Weeping willows, 
contorted willows, prunus—Ukon, 
Sekiyama—and longpipes. Alas, the 
labels have faded and I know not 
the difference. I manage to hold my 
own with most visitors, however. 

“ Heliopsis patula,” I toss it up 
nonchalantly, and if the visitor 
looks like asking questions I pass 
quickly to the Hosta sieboldi or Aster 
Countess of Dudley. 

(After.all our care and forethought, 
the results in the herbaceous border 
next year were dull and disappoint- 
ing, and I was forced to brighten 
up the bed with honest flowers such 


She now climbs up one. 


as lupins, hollyhocks, delphiniums 
and anything that came to hand.) 
Sometimes my mother-in-law came 
with roots and tubers and bulbs, and 
I planted them with gratitude. 
Little did I know that I was also 
planting ground elder, and this 
terrible weed from over the Surrey 
border has joined with the couch 
grass and the bindweed to be-devil 
me. Beneath the apple-trees and 
across the stream we put in daffodil 


_ bulbs. We waited for the spring. 


During the winter I built the 
paths. I cracked the builder’s rubble 
with a sledge-hammer and put it 
down as a foundation; I wheeled 
the barrow until the solid rubber 
tyre was tattered, but as Sid and 
Percy were slogging away on another 
major operation I allowed them to 
take the rubble directly to the 
required spot, and I smashed it up 
in situ. When I had rolled it, I 
borrowed Sid’s barrow and covered 
the paths with four tons of gravel. 
In my spare time I wrote a book. 
I tried to fill the worst of the holes 
in the cart-track which was our 
drive, but as it meant wheeling 
rubble for six hundred yards and 


then rolling it, I gave it up. I sent 


for fifty tons of gravel, and Mr 
McTavish, his twin sons, and his 
farm-hand and I spread it on the 
road. The floods came and washed 
most of it away. 

By this time the wolf was approach- 
ing the door so fast that I feared he 
might cut off my supplies of beer 
and tobacco. 

In the intervals between throwing 
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gravel and trapping a herd of moles 
and writing a book, I wrote short 
stories. In my spare time I poisoned 
nettles. It should not be thought 
that Susan was altogether idle during 
these days. If, with respect, I were 
to compare her to a _ whirlwind, 
hurricane, or tornado, then I was 
but a speck of dust on the outer 
fringe of the storm, whirling in- 
accurately on my own axis. 

We had installed half a dozen 
hens at the northern end of the 
garden. These I tended with care. 
I knew that a fox would take people’s 
chickens, but I had always felt that 
such villainy could not happen to 
me. Frequently, through forgetful- 
ness or laziness, I omitted to shut 
up the hens at night. After a while 
I was secure in the knowledge that 
no fox would bother my hen’s humble 


abode. One cold frosty morning I 


found three decapitated hens, and 
a trail of feathers leading towards 
the woods. 

It was not sorrow that kept me 
in the hen-house for a long time. 
I was cudgelling my brains, even 
racking them, for some excuse to 
offer to my wife. I considered the 
chances of taking off in the car, and 
buying six more hens of the colour 
and shape of the dear departed ones 
before my crime was discovered. 
I broke the news to the family at 
breakfast. The tension was some- 
what eased by Jane. 

“Bad fox,” she said. “ Thmack 
him, daddy, thmack him,” and she 


sent her mug of milk to the floor 
with the force of her demonstration. 

Our goods and chattels from 
Canada were at long last delivered 
at our door. When the contents 
had been taken from the packing- 
case I borrowed Mr McTavish’s 
twin sons, and together we lifted 
and pushed and rolled it across the 
kitchen garden. Set up on bricks, 
with a door and one of the windows 
from the house, and a corrugated- 
iron roof, it made an _ excellent 
garden shed into which I could 
creep under threat of undue stress. 

On Christmas morning Mr 
McTavish scratched at the kitchen 
window. When we had got him 
seated, he shyly produced a bottle 
of whisky from his coat pocket. 

“Just to wish you a very happy 
Christmas,” he said. | 

I poured out three tots. 

“You will have to excuse me,” 
said Mr McTavish, “ but I never 
touch it.” 

I pushed one of the small glasses 
over to Susan, and watched with 
glee while she gallantly took a sip. 
She was only half-way through her 
cornflakes. 

“Happy Christmas,” I said, 
downing my tot, and by sleight of 
hand I changed glasses with her. 
Mr McTavish put the bottle back 
in his pocket, and as he rose to go 
he furtively pushed a small parcel 
to each child. ‘“‘ Happy Christmas,” 
he said, and fled on stockinged 
feet. 
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Our first spring in the new home 
was one of enchantment. The grass 
I had sown was strong and even, 
and where there had once been a 
solid mass of thorns there was now 
a blue haze of bluebells among the 
oak and hazel and silver birch. 
The daffodils were quick to follow. 
Behind the garden shed and round 
the chicken-house the periwinkles 
shone, blue on dark green, and the 
celandines were bright on the banks 
of the stream. | 

It was about this time that twenty 
heifers came through the small 
wicket-gate by the garage. They 
walked onto and round the lawn and 
each one of the eighty cloven hooves 
sank through the surface. It was 


suggested that I had left the gate ~ 
open, but, as I pointed out, there 


was no proof of this. 

“You must admit,” said Susan, 
* that it’s the sort of thing you’d do.” 

While I stood guard over Pzonia 
Sarah Bernhardt, Euonymus Phello- 
manus, Clematis Nellie Moser, and 
roses in variety, the cows pulled up 
Echinopsis ritro (to which they were 
welcome) and Susan telephoned for 
Mr McTavish and his dog. 

Full of good intentions I began 
to prepare the kitchen garden. A 
spade was useless against the hard 
clay sods that the plough had turned, 
and it appeared that the weeds 
beneath them had flourished in their 
inverted positions. Like a Hottentot 
on his patch of mealies I worked 
away with a grub-hoe, but the work 


was laborious and slow. I hired a 


man with his rotorvator. The 
machine did excellent work, cutting 
the long white roots of the bindweed 


or, as we like to say, Convolvulus 


arvensis, so that they were evenly 
spread. This, I found later, ensured 
an even crop. I started to sow on 
the principle that ‘ the more you puts 
down, the more you picks up,’ but 
Susan objected, and suggested that I 
stick to the books and the instruc- 
tions on the seed-packets. Later, 
I was delighted at the sight of a 
green tip of a broad bean or pea 
poking through the soil, and continu- 
ally interrupted my work to report 
the phenomenon to the family, who 
would then surge out of the house 
to gaze in admiration at the results 
of my handiwork. 

A friend from British Columbia 
arrived unannounced, as is the custom 
in western Canada. I put a hoe 
in his hands and, after pointing out 
the difference between young lettuces 
and weeds, left him to it. When 
he had patiently hoed up all our 
beet, a patch of parsley, and all the 
radishes, I put him to building a 
fence to stop the children from 
falling into the stream. We were 
sorry to see him disappear down 
the drive when he _ suddenly 


announced that he was off to 
Barcelona. 
Sid and Percy returned to the 
attack, and the house rang with the 
sound of hammers on cold chisels, 
and.the happy voices of the two 
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young men raised in imitation of 
Mr Elvis Presley. In June Sid 
placed a bet for us, five shillings 
each way on a Derby outsider, and 
at the end of July, Simon was born. 
There was never a dull moment. 
Somebody gave us a kitten. After 
three days it disappeared, and I 
searched the woods and the coppices 
calling “‘ Pussy—Pussy.” I visited 
the neighbouring cottages, I searched 
the barns. The kitten was found 
two days later, hungry and fearful, 
on a strut beneath Andrew’s bed. 

It was obvious that the drive 
must be mended before our motor- 
car disintegrated. A contractor 
moved in with smoking tar boiler 
and motor roller. 

It was sometime in August that 
Susan suggested that we needed 
more living-space. Her plan was 
that the roofs should be taken off 
and a new single one put in their 
place. Thus the attics would be 
enlarged and the house would have 
an extra storey. The scheme was 
shelved for a year, and now I await 
with interest a reunion with Sid and 
Percy. The plans are drawn. Mr 
Cotswold assures me that we will 
suffer no inconvenience, but it seems 
to me that if it rains we might get 
wet. 

I replaced our dead hens with a 
dozen birds of superior lineage. 
Dutifully every night I shut them 
up, and wedged the trap-door with 
half a clothes-peg. They were 
economical, for they fed on their 
own eggs. I was advised to clip 
their beaks, but this seemed to be 


liberty of the subject. Mr McTavish 
told me to let them run free in his 
fields, and I made a runway from 
their enclosure through the hedge. 
They came back, flying or creeping, 
to vary their diet off any vegetable 
that grew. They dusted themselves 
among the petunias and snapdragons, 
and sent the pansies flying with their 
feet. I layed the hedge, two hundred 
yards of it, uprooted the bedsteads 
and replaced them with posts and 
rails. I tied and pegged rabbit-wire 
along the length of the fence, and 
clipped the chicken’s wings, and still 
they came. They lived well on eggs 
and fresh green food. It is with 
some satisfaction that I can report 
that I cured them of their ways. 
One by one we ate them. 

It was last spring that I noticed 
that we had fish in the stream 
behind the dam that I had started to 
construct. A flotilla of five dark 
shapes, each some five inches long, 
swam up and down. Unfortunately, 
before I could find anyone to tell 
me their sub-specific form, the water 
ran away through the multitudinous 
rat-holes in the dam. 

A man with a tractor and a winch 
pulled out the useless thorn hedge 
that ran from nowhere in particular 
to nowhere, and when the hidden 
bottles and the tins and two bicycle 


wheels had been removed, we 
- smoothed the raw wound and covered 


it with rank on rank of dwarf dahlias. 

We had strawberry plants, rasp- 
berry canes and black-currant bushes 
that should bear fruit, so Susan and 
I had made inquiries about a fruit- 


unwarranted interference with the cage. While in the shop, Susan 
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looked out of the back door and saw 
a greenhouse. 

“We ought to have one,” she 
said; “just a little one for seeds 
and tomatoes and things.” 

The fruit-cage gave a professional 
air to the garden. It was a simple 
affair of aluminium rods and nylon 
netting. It trapped the blackbirds 


. so successfully that once or twice 


we were forced to roll up the netting 
to release them. The sparrows came 
and went at will, and I blasted at 
them ineffectually with a .410 gun, 
and the ripening fruit was blown to 
bits 


hired a man to put the frame together. 
This he did, and we planted cucum- 


When the greenhouse arrived we 


bers and tomatoes. The man would 
return on the morrow to glaze it. 
When we opened the box of glass 
next morning we found that not 
only was there insufficient glass, but 
what there was would not fit. That 
night, at the end of May, frost came 
to lay low our precious plants. 

I live in hopes that some day the 
mysteries of gardening will be 
divulged to me, but meanwhile I see 
the dahlias flaming, and a little owl 
sits on the lawn. Pheasants perch 
on the oak fence by the pond, 
and moorhens walk by the stream, 
and roses in variety still bloom. 
The pink flowers of Convolvulus 
arvensis look at me with derision by 
the mellow bricks of the pig-sty wall. 
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CASUAL KILLER 


BY HUGH ALLEN 


IT was one of those occasions when 
the man-eater arrives without the 
slightest warning—the rare excep- 
tion ; for it is nearly true enough to 
be a rule that any big cat that is 
preying on man will always be 
preceded by plenty of notice. There 
has, however, to be a first time, and 
until a potential killer has claimed a 
human victim, it remains just another 
tiger, or another leopard. 

That is how it was on the evening 
of 12th February 1952. A killer had 
arrived, but the only one aware of it 


was the victim, who was already dead. | 


Indeed, as I recall it now, the sole 
worry on my mind then was a rising 
wind which threatened to become a 
storm. I was thinking of the oranges 
on the trees and of what a curse 
February usually is to a farmer in 
India’s State of Madhya Pradesh. 
For in this month the weather is 
switching from winter to summer 
and the change often comes with 
gales and lashing rain. | 
I was still thinking of oranges when 
my headman, Gutu, came to the 


house to say that he was worried 


about his youngest son, Suku. “ He 
came home with the cattle soon after 
five o’clock,” Gutu said, “‘ and then, 
in spite of being told to stay and chop 
wood, he deliberately ran off to 
collect jungle fruit.” 


* But what is so alarming about 
that ?”’ Iasked. In rural India small 


boys are practically synonymous with 


disobedience, and I could see no 
reason for any anxiety. 

“The animals have been calling,” 
answered Gutu simply. “ First the 
monkeys, then chital, and just now a 
sambur.” 


** And the animals call only when | 


disobedient boys stay out in the 
jungle ? ” 

I hope that by now I may have 
been forgiven for the unkind thoughts 
in my mind then. For as Gutu 
turned away, I was wondering 
whether to read ‘ oranges ’ for ‘ jungle 
fruit ’ and then go round the orchards 
with a stick. There was still half an 
hour of daylight left, and this would 
be just the time to surprise the band 
of young commandos which I hap- 
pened to know was under Suku’s 
able command. 

That I did not in the end go was 
mainly because I had been confined 
to the house for the past week. A 
long day in the sun some little time 
before had left me with headaches 
and with my eyes playing strange 
tricks. Although they seemed to be 
back to normal now, I was still behind 
dark glasses, and it would probably 
be wise to keep these on for at least 
another day. 
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Gutu later admitted that after 
searching through likely spots in the 
jungle till dark, he had been afraid to 
come to me again. He was still 
worried, but he did nothing more 
that night because there was a 
perfectly good reason why his son 
had not come home. To avoid what 
was coming for not chopping the 
wood, he was likely to have sought 
asylum with his grandparents, who 
lived only a mile away. 

But Suku had not spent the night 
there, and as soon as Gutu knew this 
he came running home. Some 
fifteen minutes later the search was 
¢under way with seven men fanning 
out through the jungle. 

There was a single clue to where 
the boy had gone. A few days before 
he had found a mowha-tree which had 
fruited very early ; childlike, he had 
refused to tell where this was. “ Just 
you watch me eat them,” was all his 
brothers had been able to get out of 
him. If we could find this tree 
among the hundreds of others scat- 
tered about our jungles, we might 
get something to work on. 

It was less than a quarter of a mile 
away, and a few minutes after finding 


it, we also found Suku’s shirt. At 


this point, after no little difficulty, I 
persuaded Gutu to go home. The 
shirt, heavily stained with blood, had 
been ripped to shreds and was caught 
on the thorn-bush that had torn it 
from the body. With that before us 
there was now little hope that young 
Suku would be found alive. 

From the shirt the trail was very 
distinct. The ground was thickly 
strewn with leaves, the boy had been 


carried with his feet dragging through 
them, and there were splashes of 
blood every few yards. With a trail 
like that, and since my eyes now 
seemed to be normal, it would be 
wiser for me to go on alone, to lessen 
the noise. 

When the men had gone I followed 
the trail, and it led towards a strip of 
open ground bordering the jungle. I 
was almost up to this when some- 
thing beside a bush ahead stopped — 
me. For a few minutes I could not 
go on: the sight had come so sud- 


_ denly and with sucha shock that it 


had turned me slightly sick. Even 
so, I now knew that I was not follow- 
ing a tiger, which was what I had 
assumed from the ease with which 
the boy had been carried. The 
killer was a leopard, and it had left 
its trade-mark by the bush where the 
unfortunate boy had been gutted. 
The killer had then crossed the 
seventy yards of open ground and 
slipped into a small patch of jungle. 
Three years earlier this patch had 
been cut; now it was a forest of 


_ saplings, some four acres in extent, 


and the ground beneath was covered 
with spreading clumps of dense 
brush. It was a likely place to take 
a kill, and what remained of the boy 
would probably be somewhere in 
there. 

The search lasted twenty minutes, 
and ended with a few breathless 
moments of staring at a flash of white 
glaring from under a bush. I thought 
I had surprised the leopard asleep, 
but it was a small canvas shoe, one of 
a pair Suku had pestered his father to 
buy only a few days before. 
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Once more I was glad not to have 
Gutu with me. Poor little Suku was 
an appalling sight, and as a touch of 
irony to a ghastly situation, the trail 
had come round in a wide arc to end 
only three hundred yards from the 
back of the workers’ quarters where 
Gutu lived. | 

When I had covered the body, I 
went across to the quarters. Although 
Gutu already guessed the worst, it 
was not easy to break the news. It 
was even more difficult to keep him 
away and, at the same time, get his 
consent to my leaving Suku where he 
was. What finally convinced him was 
the threat to his other children: all 
were in danger, as indeed was every- 
body else, as long as this killer lived. 

I took back with me four men to 
help with the preparations I needed. 
A machan in a tree was out of the 
question : none of the saplings would 
bear much weight, so there was 
nothing for it but to hide on the 
ground. Here, however, there was 
plenty of natural cover in patches of 

thorns and lantana. We chose a 
large spread of thorns forty yards 
from the body and hollowed out the 
centre. A rough seat and a narrow 
loophole completed a perfect ‘ hide’ ; 
seen from the outside it was still just 
a patch of thorns. Then we care- 
fully cut away the front of the bush 
under which the boy had been 


dragged, to bring him into full view. © 


The time now was a little after 
twelve-thirty. That, even if the 
leopard had not heard us, was much 
too early for it to come back for 
another feed. There was little doubt, 
however, that it had heard every- 


thing we shad done, and that would 
have driven it away. For, unlike the 


' man-eating tiger, the leopard never 


quite loses its fear of man during the 
day, and only after dark does it 
become the more terrible of the two 
animals. . Even then, it certainly 


- would have remained within earshot 


of its kill, How then to make our 
_ preparations appear a normal event ? 
The sound of axes ringing on trees 
would go a long way to allay the 
leopard’s suspicions. That was some- 
thing it heard every day, and it 
would be nothing unusual to have a 
party of woodcutters working near 
one of its kills. After I had set the 
men to cutting a hundred yards from 
the hide, I tried to find the leopard’s 
pug marks without going too far 
away. To see these might have told 
me a lot, but the ground and the 
paths were thickly strewn with leaves, 
and more were falling from the trees. 

I got into the hide an hour and a 
half before dark. A leopard is usually 
much bolder than a tiger when it does 
return to a kill, and I was hoping that 
this one would come while there was 
still enough light to shoot by. The 
dead boy’s face and shoulders had 
not been disfigured, and that was 
how I wanted to keep them. After 
the men had blocked the tunnel 
entrance into the hide with thorns, 
they started for home, and they made 
a great deal of noise as they went, 
dragging their feet through the leaves 
and talking loudly. 

Their voices had scarcely died 
away when the leopard was on the 
move. The warning came from 
across the open strip of ground. A 
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score of birds suddenly burst into an 
excited chatter, and there was no 
mistaking their message. That the 
leopard was heading for its kill 
became sure when more birds behind 
me and a little to the left added their 
frantic cries to the warning. 

A few minutes later I heard the 
merest whisper as something brushed 
gently past a leaf. The sound had 
come from half-right and ahead. All 
round me the thorns were fairly 
dense, but here and there were thinner 
patches and blurred glimpses of the 
jungle outside. I was straining to 
see through one of these when the 
leopard glided slowly into view. 

A moment later it stopped, its 
whole body in sight as it stood and 


stared intently at the kill. It was a 


much smaller animal than I had 


_ expected, and I got a good look at it. © 


Then it crept forward again until 
only its long tail remained visible, 
swinging slowly from side to side. 
All at once my eyes began to play 
tricks again. Staring intently through 
that tangle of thorns had suddenly 
brought back the double-vision. The 
tail seemed to split and become two 
—one flicking upwards while the 
other moved forward. It was but a 


fleeting impression, but one tail was . 


still in the corner of my eye when the 


_ leopard’s head came slowly into plain 


view. 

It was a bare ten yards off, and it 
stopped again with only its head 
showing. It was still staring at the 
kill, and although my hands tightened 
on the rifle, it would have been mad- 
ness to bring it up. The next 
moment the leopard slowly turned its 


head. It was not alarmed—just 
taking a last look round before going 
to feed. I saw its eyes sweep quickly 
about and then flick back to the 
thorn-bush. Something had caught 
its attention and the eyes narrowed. 

It was over in a flash. A fraction 
of a second was all it took for the 
leopard to probe the hide and make 
out the man beyond. With a 
startled grunt it was gone. 

For a few minutes I just sat still 
and wondered what to do. To stay 
on in the thorns was to ask for 
trouble ; for as soon as it was dark 
the leopard would throw off its fear, 
and when it next came there would 
probably be no warning. If it found 
me it would not hesitate for a 
moment. Even so, I had to decide 
whether it would come back: I could 
not be sure. A man-eating leopard is 
full of cunning and takes few un- 
necessary risks. There was, however, 
a chance of its returning if it could be 
made to believe that the threat near 
its kill had gone. I could think of 
only one ruse that might succeed 
there: bring the men back for the 
hour of daylight left and let two of 
them cut wood again while the other 
two built a new hide. , 

It took little more than ten minutes 
to fetch them back, and two of them 


started on.the new hide at once. 


Sited right opposite to the thorn-bush 

and some seventy yards away, it was — 
in a large clump of lantana. Although 
it would look just as natural as the 
first one, there were several things I 
didn’t like about the new set-up. 
Lantana has no thorns and at this 
time of year the foliage is thinning. 
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We also had to hack down some 
brush to get a clear field of fire and 
that left the ground looking different. 
On top of that, the boy’s body would 
have to be moved from where it now 
lay. 

While the men worked I shifted 
the body to the right place and 
secured it by the ankle to a sapling. 
That done, I started to wonder about 
my eyes. That sudden recurrence 
of double vision had shaken me, and 
although my sight now seemed 
normal again, I was worried. Would 
it stay as it was, and would it be able 
to cope with any eventuality that 
might crop up during the night? I 
tried to induce the double-vision 
again until my eyes began to ache. 
Nothing happened, and I decided in 
the end that it must have been just 
the result of staring through the 
tangle of thorns. 

Before crawling into the new hide 
I waited until it was nearly dark. The 
two men cutting wood had already 
been called in; all four of them 
blocked the entrance and made me 
a little more secure by placing thorns 
round the sides. When they left me 
again they made even more noise than 
before. 

An hour later the darkness was 
intense. The hide was under a 
canopy of leaves through which no 
light could filter to the jungle below. 
All I could see on the ground was the 
dim white blur of the dead boy’s 
shoe. I began to wonder whether 
there would be any warning of the 
leopard’s approach. 

There was little hope of seeing it 
in darkness like this: the only warn- 


ing I might get would come from the 
sound of the rustle of a leaf. Even 
that would not be so easy to dis- 
tinguish. The jungle now was awake 
and alive. There were rustlings 
everywhere. Darting lizards and 
rodents scampering over the leaves ; 
night birds and the wind in the trees. 
I settled down to listen, with my ears 
straining to catch the tiny sound that 
would be subtly different. Minutes 
and then hours crept by. 

It was a little after two o’clock when 
a sudden feeling that I was no longer 
alone surged through me. I sat up 
quickly. I had been near to dozing, 
and at first I could not be certain 
which sense had been alerted. 
Nothing seemed to have come 
through my ears. Nor could it have 
come through my eyes. The lantana 
rose above my head and there had 
been no movement through the loop- 
hole in front of me. It took a few 
seconds longer to be sure. The 
warning was in my nostrils: the 
faint but sickening smell of a big cat. 

A leopard has to be pretty close 
for a man’s nose to pick up its scent. 
Just how close it actually was I knew 
a moment later when the warning I 


had been waiting for all night rustled | 


from the right side of the hide and 


from only a few feet away. Hard | 


after it came another sound, the soft 


- crunching of leaves as a heavy body © 
sank slowly to the ground. That was | 
the start of five hours packed full of | 


tension. 

If I had reasoned the situation out 
a little more carefully, those hours 
need not have been so bad. That 
night, however, I was up against not 
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only a living enemy invisible in the 
dark, but also a contingency so 
shocking that it inevitably blinded 
me to a lot I might otherwise have 
seen before the first grey of dawn 
came seeping through the trees. For 
several minutes, during which I 
hardly dared to breathe, the leopard 
stayed crouched by the hide. Thena 
faint rustle told me it had gone, and 
when I heard it again it was a good 
fifty yards away to the left. So far 
nothing had been unusual. A sus- 
picious leopard will often watch a 
kill, crouched down at different 
places round it, for an hour and even 
more before going to feed. 

The nightmare started after I had 
heard the leopard for the second 
time. To be sure, being trapped on 
the ground in a flimsy hide might 
well have made me see more in the 
beast’s mind than ever was there. 
Even so, it seemed to me to be 
searching—and searching with a speed 
and thoroughness that were appalling. 
It was positively uncanny. At one 
moment I would hear it faintly 
perhaps sixty yards away; the next 
instant there would come a tiny rustle 
from somewhere very close. Several 
times it seemed utterly impossible 


for the leopard to have covered the 
Even worse were | 


distance so fast. 
the silences, which were many and 
often long ; for mot knowing where it 
was sent the hair crawling up my 
neck and brought the sweat seeping 
from my palms. 

When the end came I was caught 
so unawares that I nearly missed my 
cue. So far the leopard had seemed 
to keep well clear of the kill. Now, 


without a hint of warning, the faint 
blur of the white shoe was blotted 
out. For a moment I didn’t under- 
stand: then the red light flashed and 
I realised that the leopard was at last 
creeping towards the dead boy. 

I brought the rifle up slowly and 
took the first pressure off the trigger. 
When the signal came the shot would 
have to be taken fast. No waiting 
this time for the quarry to start feed- 
ing before switching on the light of 


my torch. This leopard must die 


quickly and before he could mutilate 
the boy any more. 

A few seconds later the shoe 
gleamed faintly through the dark- 
ness again. My thumb tightened on 
the switch of the torch. The chance 
I had schemed for since early evening 
must now be coming. 

Half a minute crawled by. Then 
there was a sudden noisy flurry of 
leaves as the leopard dived. An 
instant later I heard a vicious tugging 
as it tried to drag the body away. 

When the brilliant beam shot out, 
it showed me the leopard head-on 
with the boy’s shoulder in its mouth. 
It was a vivid picture which still 
burns in my memory. But it lasted 
for less than a second. For even as 
the light snapped on the leopard let 
go and in a flash was streaking away 
to the left. 

Not a chance for a shot. It was 
out of the light at once, and only for 
a short time did I hear its flight over 
the leaves. There was silence for 
perhaps five seconds. Then I was 
surprised again by the incredible 
speed it had shown earlier. Sud- 
denly it was coming back. An 
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animal crashing at full speed. And 
it was coming now from away off in 
the opposite direction. 

As I swung the rifle towards the 


- sound, a brilliant pair of eyes flashed 


in the beam. This time it took no 
notice of the light at all. It charged 
into the full glare and then slammed 
to a stop beside the kill in a swirl of 
flying leaves. For a moment it was 
still as it turned to snarl at the light. 
A beautiful broadside shot and I 
squeezed the trigger with the bead 
steady behind its shoulder. ... 

Through the jar of recoil the shot 
seemed to thrust the leopard away 
from the kill. For a fleeting instant 
I thought it had been pinned down. 
Then it sprang—high into the air and 
out of the light. I heard it land yards 
to the right with a heavy thud. At 
once it sprang again, only to crash 
down in a sliding smother of leaves. 
Not another sound followed. 

With the light off and standing up 
in the hide I listened for ten minutes. 
Everything about those two leaps had 
said that the leopard was dead— 
which was something I badly wanted 
to believe. Normally I would not 
have had the slightest doubt. But 
my mind now was a seething turmoil. 
Two things had shocked me so much 
that it was no longer possible to be 
sure of anything. 

When I was sitting down in the 
hide again I tried, as calmly as I 


could, to find some reasonable ex- 
planation to fit all I had seen since the 
leopard seized the kill. Everything 
was still very vivid, and I could not 
alter the clear picture of the leopard 
standing with the boy’s shoulder in 


its mouth and then streaking away. 
As I already knew, it was a compara- 
tively small animal with a deep yellow 
coat. Then, when it had come charg- 
ing back, I had seen it just as clearly. 
This time, however, the sight had 
shaken me badly. For it had changed 
into the most monstrous leopard I 
had ever seen, and its coat now was of 
the purest white with great staring 
black spots. 

No longer could there be any 
doubt that something serious was 
wrong with my eyes. First the 
double-vision and now this. Nor 
was that all. For when the leopard 
had sprung away, after the shot, it 
was as though it had come straight 
from a pool of water. Behind it had 
trailed a shower of spray which had 
sparkled in the light as hundreds of 
bright dots. Indeed, the illusion had 
been so powerful that I was almost 
ready to swear I'd heard them 
spattering on the leaves like rain. 

With my eyes in this state, how 
could I be sure that the leopard had 
been hit squarely, or even wounded ? 
True, the shot had been fired fast and 
instinctively and before the full shock 
had sunk in; and as far as I could 
recall, my sights had been clear and 
just behind the shoulder. At a 
stationary target only forty yards 
away, it seemed hardly possible to 
have missed. All that certainly made 
sense, but while sitting there in the 
darkness, the frightening idea that 
the illusions were the prelude to 
blindness had gripped my mind. 

An hour later I was just as worried, 
and as there had been no further sign 
of the leopard, I decided it was safe 
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to have something to pull myself 
together—coffee and a smoke. I 
filled and lit a pipe and then reached 
for the Thermos. The hot brew and 
strong tobacco made me feel better, 
and even memories of the case of 
an old friend who had gone blind 
through over-exposure to the sun 
had begun to recede from the front of 
my mind. 3 

I was on my second cup with the 
pipe drawing well when a peculiar 
noise riveted my attention. At first 
I was not sure what it was, but by 
listening hard I was soon in no doubt. 
Not far away an animal was licking 
its body. 

The noise was behind me and from 
just about the spot where the leopard 
had crashed among the leaves. Very 
quietly I put the cup of coffee on the 
ground. A quick grab at the rifle 
and I was standing up in the hide. 
My thumb was tight on the switch of 
the torch when the fears about my 
eyesight came flooding back. The 
leopard was wounded and would now 
_ be savage, ready with every trick to 
get even. Was it wise to take it 
on again in the dark without knowing 
how bad my eyes really were ? 

I decided against trying and slowly 
sat down again. If the leopard let 
me I would sweat it out until day- 
light, when I should know how well 
I could see. That, although I didn’t 
know it then, was a decision that let 
me in for the worst ordeal of the 
night. 

As I listened to the licking I 
would have given much to know how 
badly the leopard was wounded. I 
was also wondering whether it real- 


ised that its enemy was so close. The 
first question was impossible to 
answer. To the second, there was 
the nasty possibility that the answer 
was a definite yes: that unfortunate 
match for my pipe and probably the 
tiny sounds when I handled the 
Thermos. That was a disturbing 
thought, but it could be wrong, and 
the main thing now was not to betray 
myself again. | 

The licking stopped suddenly, and 
there followed after it a faint sound I 
could not make out. I strained my 
ears and a few moments later heard 
the soft crunch of a leaf trodden 
gently underfoot. The leopard was 
on the move. 

It seemed at first to be making off. 
That first crunch had been followed 
by the soft but unmistakable foot- 
steps of a big animal creeping slowly 
over leaves—and going away. But 
the hope was short-lived. The noise 
stopped and in the silence I was left 
wondering. Then the footsteps 
started again. Now they were not so 
distinct, but there was the same sure 
and deliberate tread. I could follow 
them easily, and it was soon clear that 
the leopard was making a wide circle 
round the kill. 

I could feel the sweat soaking my 
palms as they gripped the rifle. Those 
footsteps were the eeriest sounds I 
have ever listened to. Every crunch 
was charged with sinister purpose. 
As the leopard moved I strained to 
catch the first sign of a change of 
tread or direction. But it kept on at 
the same pace until it had made a full 
circle. Then it stopped again and I 
heard no more. 
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Invisible in the dark, somewhere 
close at hand, was a wounded leopard. 
One that knew exactly where I 
was. That it meant mischief was 
certain, and its attack might come 
from any direction. To beat if off 
depended on one slender hope—that 
I should hear it, even for an instant, 
before it came. 

I have never cursed the tiny deni- 
zens of the jungle more. For as soon 
as the sound of the footsteps died 
away, all the rustlings from the 
ground and the trees came rushing 
to my ears. After that the leopard 
seemed to be everywhere. Time and 
again I quickly changed my position 
when a sound I could not be sure of 
threatened from behind or from one 
side. Yet, even as I twisted and 
turned and the suspense mounted, I 
knew that I might be listening for 
something that would not come until 
it was too late. | 


When the first streak of dawn 


tinged the sky, I had been sitting like 
a rock for more than an hour. The 
ordeal had started at about 3.30 and 
sheer exhaustion had at last worn me 
down. With the decision to sit still 
had come the weirdest ideas for 
survival: Strap the Thermos to the 
back of your neck—boots over ‘your 
shoulders—the knife and not the rifle. 
To look back now and recall that 
those ideas were seriously considered 
seems incredible. Nevertheless they 
were, and at the time all of them 
seemed not only sensible, but ap- 
peared to offer some protection 
against the killer that might at any 
moment spring out of the darkness. 
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I watched the coming day anxiously, 
and as soon as it was light enough I 
tested my eyes. Much to my surprise 
I could see well ; and when I looked 
along the barrel of the rifle at a nearby 
tree, both the sights and the tree were 
plain. At last I stood up and looked 
carefully around. There was no sign 
of the leopard, and no hint of alarm 
from anywhere in the wakening 
jungle. The only incongruous note 
was the dead boy, who now lay in a 
twisted heap where the killer had 
dropped him. 

The boy had been out of my 
thoughts, but near his body was the 


first place to look for signs that might | 
tell me about the shot at the leopard. | 


With as little noise as possible I got 
out of the hide and went slowly to 
where the leopard had been when I 
fired. The exact spot was plain. A 
patch in the carpet of leaves had been 
swept clean, and deep claw marks on 
the ground showed where the leopard 
had taken off. Then, low down on 
a sapling, I saw that the bark was 
heavily stained with blood. 
Suddenly I saw that blood was 
everywhere : spattered on the leaves, 
dotting the undergrowth, streaking 
some of the tree-trunks. It might 
have been rain which had fallen in 
large red drops. Something that was 
not a leaf attracted my attention and 
I picked it up. Of a pinkish hue, it 


was soft and fleshy. For a few) 


moments I stared at it in disbelief. 
But there was no mistaking what it 
was. Asmall part of a leopard’s heart. 

I looked round again. No leopard 
could have gone far with a wound 
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like that; it had to be somewhere 
close. I started to follow the trail, 
and in a few yards came to the place 
where the leopard had landed after 
its first leap. The next moment I 
saw its spotted hide half-buried under 
leaves in a shallow, natural drain. 
For more than a minute I simply 
stared at it—and at a patch of sand 
on the bed of the drain swept clean 
of leaves by the leopard’s headlong 
slide. At last I went up to it and 


knelt down. Only then did the scales — 


fall from my eyes, and after twelve 
long hours the whole riddle fell neatly 
into place. | 

He was a large and very old leopard 
with a grey muzzle and a coat so light 
with age that it was the palest cream. 
In his left side was a gaping wound, 
and for a large area round it the fur 


had been licked clean of blood. Yet 
there could not be the slightest doubt — 


that this leopard was already dead. 
when he slid into the drain. I bent 
closer to examine the pug marks I 
had seen in the swept patch of sand. 
They were those of a female, and she 
would be just about the size of the 
leopard I had seen first—the one that 
had seen me in the thorns when she 
came to the kill in daylight. She 
would have been exercising her 
prerogative to the first bite and at the 
same time seeing that all was clear for 
her lord and master. Of him, all I 


had seen then was that fleeting 


glimpse of his tail... . 

As I stood looking down at him, 
it seemed to me that a reasonable 
explanation of what had happened 
was this: — 
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Throughout the night the female 
had never really recovered from her 
scare. This had kept the pair of 
them off the kill for many hours. It 
pec account too for that incredible 

that ‘had seemed so impossible 
for a single animal. And at the end, 
when the female had finally overcome 
her fears enough to creep back to the 
kill,Nher ev sense had been taut 
and she \ready to fly at the 
first hint of danger. 

The light was all she needed to 
spring her away. Then the leopard, — 
still some way off, had charged up to 
see what had scared his mate. In the 
brilliant light his pale coat showed as 
the purest white, and the sudden 
difference in size between the two 
animals was startling. Nevertheless, — 
the .375 bullet had taken him squarely, 
and even as he leapt his life was fast 
streaming away behind him in the 
blood still pumping from his shat- 
tered heart. 

After the shot, the female had 
stayed away for some time and had 
probably missed any sound I might 
have made with the match or the 
Thermos. When at last she did 
creep back, it was to find the leopard 
dead, and all she could do for him 
was to lick the blood from his wound. 

It is probably safe to say that she 
circled the kill only once after that. 
She would not have understood what 
had happened, and, still suspicious 
and confused, she would almost 
certainly have made off at once. That 
there followed for me the longest 
period of suspense I have ever known 
had nothing to do with leopards. It 
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was simply the noises of a living 
jungle night in a situation that had 
seemed extremely tricky. 


There can be no doubt that it was 


the old leopard that did the killing. - 


But even after we had got him home 
there was nothing to show why he 
had suddenly become a man-eater. 
Certainly his teeth were yellow with 
age, but they were still in good 
condition; and nowhere about his 
body was there a sign of a wound, 
either old or new, that might have 
left him a cripple. It was probably a 
casual kill for no more reason than 
the need for crusty old age to show-off 


to a younger mate. 


He was the biggest leopard I 
have shot, a trifle over seven feet 
and with a massive body to go with 
his length. The extremely pale skin 
is something of a curiosity, but I can 
never look at it without seeing again 
the heart-rending sight of young 
Suku. | 

Apart from that it had been a night 
during which I had learnt much. 
There were things I should and 
should not have done, and other 
things I should like to forget. How- 
ever, if I had to choose just one good 
thing from the whole affair, I would 
say it was the simple relief of finding 


that an immediate visit to the oculist | 


was not necessary after all. 
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THE FACE SAVERS 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


Icy rain, which was almost snow, 
was slashing down on Oliver Westle- 
ton as he came down off the fell after 
a clear October day’s walking. He 
had drunk his fill of the Pennine, 
and it had seemed to him that here 
was one major part of England still 
unspoiled. But he was wet and 
cold and rather hungry. Both his 
map and his memory told him that 
there was an inn at a cross-roads 


below the fell, and he made for it 


blindly. 

Bowed beneath his knapsack and 
blinking through the rain, he did not 
recognise the inn when he arrived. 
There was now a quarter of an acre 
of gravelled car-park and garages, 
and the whole place seemed to have 
grown larger and smarter, with 
yellow-painted doors and a veranda 
looking towards the swell of the hills. 
Would they, he thought, give him a 
bed or would some smart ‘ reception- 
ist’ in a black dress look him up and 
down and say, “ Aym sorry! Aym 
afraid we have no single rooms.” 

Anyhow, thought Oliver, they 
can’t refuse me a drink and a meal, 
and he would find somewhere to doss 
down in later, even if it was only a 
barn. 

As his nailed boots crunched 


across the gravel, a red-faced man in 
an old-fashioned long-sleeved waist- 
coat came out of one of the garages 
and said, “‘ Good evening, sir, that’s 
wholly arainin’.” His intonation 
told Oliver Westleton clearly that he 
did not hail from anywhere north of 
Norfolk. 

*“ Good evening,” said Oliver, “ I 


- was wondering if I could get a meal 


and a bed here.” 

** Sure-lie and a hot bottle in your 
bed, and your cloothes dried. Come 
you on in by the bar.’’? The man 
looked very hard at Oliver as if he 
had seen him before. His red shiny 
good-natured face with its straight, 
nose, was curiously unwrinkled, 
though he must have been nearly 
fifty. 

A hot whisky and ginger wine 
made Oliver feel less tired. His 
damp clothes steamed by a log fire. 

“Tl just tell Mrs Kipper you’re 
here,” said the man. “ Soup, like, 
and then a bit of steak and fried 
onions? We ain’t got no meanu 
when there ain’t company and there’s 
narthen only ourselves here to- 
night.” 

* Lovely,” said Oliver. He looked 
round the spotless empty bar and 


said, “ This place has altered a lot 
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since I was here in 39. Do you own 
it?” 

“ Ah, that I do, and three good 
farms beside. I bought it when I 
come out of the Army in ’42, and 
now we puts up shooting-parties in 
August and September what shoots 
up on Wanhope Fell, and a gennel- 
man made me put four bedrooms on 
for them. But mostly it’s narthen 
only bar-trade—drovers, and farmers, 
and we get a lot of transporters here 
on market days. It’s right quict in 
between. A few folks stop here in 
summer, artists and such when they 
come up the dale. Was you ever « 
soldier ? ” 

“Yes, I was, a gunner. | war @ 
the desert two years.” 

The landlord seemed to reflec 
then he looked very hard 
again. But he changed he me 
went off to order dimmer and © 
certain that the bethwerer « 

* right hor.” 

An hour later, bathed, changed end 
feeling on top of the work, Olive 
Westleton sat down to an 
dinner of soup, and steak and omoms, 
and a ripe Border cheese, served by 
a scared, white-aproned little maid. 
The dining-room, like the bar, was 
spotlessly clean, but there was no one 
else in the room. Once again Oliver 
thanked his lucky stars that this was 
no ‘ three-star ’ hotel where everyone 
from the receptionist downwards 
would look askance at his jersey and 
crumpled flannel trousers and tattered 
slippers. 

Mr Kipper came in with the coffee. 
**T can give you a good glass o’ port 
wine,” he said, “ if you’d fancy one.” 


“T should indeed,” said Oliver, 
condition you'll join me, Mr 
Kipper. Not otherwise.” 

The port was a rich vintage wine 
which somehow made Oliver think 
of Sunday luncheons in his youth. 

“ Wonderful,” he said. 

“ Ah, that that is. Mr Cawburn, 
up at London, he come here to shoot, 
and he said if anyone said that wine 


warn’t right I was to tell them they 


didn’t know narthen. That’s the 
best port wine in all England, so he 


cheeks went deeper red. 

“ Your name i Kipper, isn’t it ?” 

“ In course itis. That's writ right 
up over the bar door, ‘ William 
Kipper, Licensed to sell Wines, Beer 
and Spirits.’ ” 

“I never noticed it when I came 
in, in all that downpour. I believe 
we’ve met before, Mr Kipper.” 

Oliver Westleton’s mind had jerked 
back over ten years to a scene he had 
often wished to forget. He had lost 
his way and stopped his truck for a 
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minute to talk to a young officer on 
reconnaissance in an armoured car. 
They were standing side by side 


_ Jooking at a map when a shell had 


seemed to come at them straight out 
of the setting sun. He remembered 
its crash, the young Hussar clutching 
at his throat with a queer whistling 
sound and spouting blood over his 
map,. and the cauldron of the 
Marmon-Harrington armoured car 
behind him, with a screaming blazing 
creature fighting to get clear of the 
flames, but stuck half-way out of the 
car. Somehow, how he never knew 
when he thought of it, Oliver had 
hauled out the screaming man, rolled 
him in a blanket and put out the 
flames on his clothing, with another 
shell bursting only a few yards away. 
He had dumped him in his truck, 
hauled the young Hussar officer, who 
seemed dead, in on top of him, and 
bolted eastwards as hard as he could, 
feeling curiously like a rabbit being 
chased from hole to hole by those 
shells that seemed to be fired out of 
the sunset. Once below the ridge of 


| the dunes, Oliver suddenly remem- 


bered a jar in a box in his truck, a 
jar of picric acid which someone had 
advised him always to carry for just 
such an emergency. He had soaked 
several field-dressings with the wet 
yellow fluid, put them on the burned 
man’s face and neck, and then every 


_ Clean handkerchief he could find in 


his kit. The smell of charred flesh 
and clothing, and those wet yellow 
cloths stayed with him to this day. 
And then at last he had seen his 
battery’s pennon in a sheltered gorge 
and the calm Irish doctor, who stilled 
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the writhing moaning yellow object 
with one stab of a long needle, and 
merely said, “Picric; well done, 
Oliver. Where the hell did you 
scrounge all that from? Go and 
report and get some tea now. [ll 
deal with the poor devil.” 

And here the poor devil was, with 
his red smiling unwrinkled face 
miraculously restored. 

“I think,” said Oliver, “I must 
have been that gunner. I’m afraid I 
didn’t recognise you.” 

**In course you didn’t. I got a 
new faice arter that and half of a 
mew nose too.” There was a little 
blue mark across the bridge. “ Why, 
when I come home I was three 
months in Park Prewett, and Maria— 
that’s my wife, she comes from this 
part of the world—she said, ‘ Why, 
Bill,’ she sa’, ‘I didn’t reckernise 
you with that faice. You're that 
handsome.’ If you hadn’t been 
there at that minute, I’d ha’ been a 
deader and no mistaidke.” 

Mr Kipper beamed. He poured 
out two more bumpers of port and 
went to the kitchen door and said, 
“ Maria, come you on in here a 
minute.” 

Mrs Kipper, plump and comely 
and dark-haired, obviously hailed 
from the Pennine. She said slowly, 
a few minutes later, “ Time Bill 
came home with that new face, I 
didn’t know him at all. But he’s 
never forgotten you, never. He 
always asked about you of gentlemen 


what stopped hegé, and one said he 
knew you but you’d left the Army to 
become a book-writer. Is that so?” 


There was awe in her voice. 


| 
| 
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“Well, I’m trying to be, but I 
haven’t got very far up to date.” 

“Did you ever write about the 
war?” asked Mr Kipper. 

“Yes, that was my first book. I 
called it ‘ Desert Episode.’ ” 

ain’t read it.” 

Oliver smiled a wry smile. “‘ Very 
few people seem to have, according 
to my publisher. I wish they had.” 
Oliver’s publisher had insisted that, 
in spite of some very friendly and 
indeed flattering reviews, nobody 
wanted books about the war, and his 
first effort was ‘ just jogging along,’ 
after a small initial sale. 

“Well, love my heart, a book- 
writer !”” beamed Mr Kipper proudly, 
as if Oliver had been a freak in a 
fair or a rarity almost unheard of. 
** We’ve had all sorts up here for the 
shootin’ since we rebuilt this plaice ; 
admirals, a general, ship-owners, even 
a London judge, and once a lord, 
but never no book-writers.” He 
looked at Oliver as a salmon fisher- 
man might look at a tarpon he had 
landed accidentally. 

“ Well, well, well, I’m right glad 
to see you. When I come out of 
hospital with me new fafdce, nothing 
could stop me. Maria had a bit o’ 
money and they let me commute 
part of my wound pension, and you 
couldn’t go wrong in them years, if 
you was prepared to take a chance 
agin the Gover’ment, like, as well as 
the rest of them. I started with a 
bit of dealing in beasts and such, and 
I reckon I could turn a penny on 
anything I bought. And now...” 
—he paused and drank some port— 
“now, if this gentleman is a book- 


writer, Maria, he might be the man 
you're always after to write a brosher 
for this place, mightn’t he now ?” 

“‘ Brosher ? ” Oliver was puzzled. 

“* Ah, a sort of a little book, like, 
to say all about this inn and that you 
get proper good food and drink and 
beds and that there’s lovely country 
all about. We get a swahm of gentry 
passing here for lunch and such, but 
they tell me if you have a printed 
brosher with a photograph, that gets 
passed on from one to the t’other. . .. 
You wouldn’t be knowing a Mr 
Charvil ? ” 

“Tenson Charvil? I’ve heard of 
him, if that’s the chap. He travels 
all round the country, writing up 
hotels and telling people where’s the 
smart place to go for special food and 
drink. There are several of them on 
that racket now.” 

“That’s the beggar,” said 
Kipper. “‘ That’s him, surelie! He 
druv up here one day, great fat chap 
in a shiny great car, and he gets out 
and sa’, ‘Are you Mine Host?’ he 
sa’ to me. ‘ No, that I ain’t,’ I sa’, 
‘I’m Bill Kipper.’ So he sa’, ‘ Well, 
I’m Tenson Charvil, the Tenson 
Charvil,’ as if he was the King or the 
Pope of Rome. I very near told him, 
‘I’m Bill Kipper the Fifth,’ because 
there was always a Bill in our family 
at Brancaster for generations. Then 
he said he would have a bit o 
luncheon and he swaggered into the 
bar and said he wanted a Monty 
something first. I reckon that was 


one of them newfangled sherry | 


wines what come in arter my time 
when they started the Eighth Army 
under General Monty ?” 
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Mr Kipper sniffed. “ Well, I got 
him a sherry, though he said it warn’t 
a Monty, and then he wanted a 
meanu and gave Maria proper hell 
about how he wanted his beefsteak 
done, rare, with mushrooms and 
sauces and all, and thin toast, and 
this and that to follow, and he tried 
to come into her kitchen while she 
was acookin’ of it. Lor! that he 
did.” 

He looked at his wife, who smiled. 
“I said nowt—I looked at him. 
And he said again, ‘ I’m the Tenson 
Charvil.” And I towd him, ‘I 
wouldn’t have owt in my kitchen 
when I’m busy cooking if it was the 
Lord Himself. Your dinner will be 
ready in twenty minutes, so away 
you go now and worry poor Bill in 
the bar.’ And he went.” 

Bill took up the tale. “ He came 
back and wanted another Monty and 
seemed properly put about and said, 
‘Mr Kipper, I don’t think you or 
this establishment realises who I 
am.’ 

“*No,’ I sa’, ‘I never heard tell 
of you in all my born days and I don’t 
suppose you ever heard of me, 
nowther. But it’s as much as my 
life’s worth to worry Maria when 
she’s busy cookin’. She’s a master 
cook.’ 

“ And then he tells me how he can 
maaike or mar an inn by what he 
writes about it in a book. So I acted 


_ dumb and he told me how he goes 


here and there and expects to live 
free for a couple of days and if the 
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inn-keeper pays him a fee, like, it all 
gets writ up in his book! So I said 
I didn’t want to be in any damn’ 
book. It would only mean worry and 
trouble and we’d have to have a clurk 
to sit in the office and never no time 
to call our own. We had some nice 
gentry, real gentry I towd him, that 
came year arter year and was friends 
with us and was sure to come again.” 

“Good for you,” said Oliver. 
“There’s too many of those people 
travelling round, expecting the run 
of their teeth wherever they go and 
bullying the landlord, so I am told. 
This is too nice a place to be spoiled 
by holiday crowds.” 

“* Ah,” said Mr Kipper, “‘ I doon’t 
want no crowds! I remember that, 
arter his dinner, he made a proper 
fuss about the port and said it warn’t 
the right year and such, so I said, ‘I 
don’t now’ (this was Mr Kipper’s 
way of pronouncing ‘ know’) ‘ nar- 
then about the year, but this here’s a 
bottle same as Mr Cawburn sends up 
for his very own use when he comes 
to shoot, and he’ll give me proper hell 
for letting a stranger have a goo at 
it.’ And that shut him up good 
tidily, because Mr Cawburn is one 
of the very best wine-men up at 
London. ... 

** So he paid his bill and grumbled 
a lot and said he’d come agen one day 
to see if we’d learnt more manners 
and sense. Now, if we had a brosher, 
writ by a book-writer, we wouldn’t 
need to be in the good books of a 
beggar like that, would we now ?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The upshot of it was that Oliver 
Westleton, after his walking-tour 
through the Pennine was ended, came 
back to the Cockcrow Inn and 
settled down to write a brochure for 
the inn, based on local guide-books. 
Mr Kipper insisted that his stay 
would cost him nothing (“‘ you saaved 
my faace and my life, ten year agoo, 
and I ain’t forgotten it nowther ”’) 
and there was no hurry. If Oliver 
felt under any obligation to his hosts 
he could give a hand in the bar when 


Mr Kipper was away on his farms or - 


at a local market. In the evenings 
they sat in Mrs Kipper’s parlour 
beside a roaring fire, and Bill told 
stories of his past. He had come of a 
family of longshore fishermen on the 
Norfolk coast—“ tho’ we made a 
good thing out of longshore herrings, 
we was always known as the Kippers 


for generations ”—and Oliver could | 


imagine them all, tall, blue-eyed, 
red-tanned men in dark-blue jumpers 
or long drabbet-sleeved waistcoats, 
‘many of them with ear-rings, slow- 
spoken, humorous, sardonic, infin- 
itely resourceful and weatherwise. 

** My grandfather come ashore for 
ever, arter he’d lost two of his sons on 
a shoal one night, and he bought a 
farm and larned all there was to larn 
about a deal. My father took on and 
had a goodish big farm and a bit of 
wildfowlin’ and taking the gentry out 
with a punt-gun in winter. I had a 
good eye for a cow or a horse, and I 
reckoned I could take a profit on 
anything I got me hands on, even 
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pigs. Now these books of yours, I 
suppose there’s a good trade in 


- books ?” 


“I wish there was. The pub- 
lishers’ figures of sales seem to go 
up year after year and the big writers 
at the top make thousands, but when 
you’re at the bottom you don’t see 
much money out of it.” 


Oliver launched rather shyly into | 


the subject which he had been turning 
over in his mind all through that 
walking-tour. He was very doubtful 
if he could live by writing. His 
publishers, having encouraged him 
to complete his second book, had 


unexpectedly jibbed when it was | 


finished, and talked about the state of 
the market, and how according to 
their reader his book did not seem 
likely to sell sufficiently well to make 
it more than a speculation, and 
though they still had the typescript 
in their office it seemed improbable 
that they would accept it. If the 
first book had sold three thousand 
copies, Oliver thought, they would 
probably have been ready to take the 
risk, but so far it had only sold 


twelve hundred. Oliver had been « 


unable to settle down properly to his 
third book (a novel which gleamed so 
clearly in his mind) because of this 
uncertainty. He hated the thought 
of his second manuscript wending its 
way round a host of dingy publishers’ 


offices in which his name would mean | 


nothing. He hated being a one- book 
man who had shot his bolt with 
* Desert Episode.’ 
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Mr Kipper listened to this tale in © 


silence and suddenly became busi- 
ness-like. “This here book you 
writ what was published, what was 
the price of it ?” 

“Twelve and six.” 

“ And that sold, what ? ” 

“Only about twelve hundred 
copies so far.” 

“ That’s seven hundred and fifty 
pounds,” said Mr Kipper with 
surprising speed, “and you get 
what? Half?” 

“O Lord, no, only ten per cent. 


left after paying for the production.” 
“So you don’t stand to maike 
more than seventy-five pounds ? ” 


| No, unless the rest of the edition 


sells.”’ 

“ Gawd bless my heart alive, I’d 
sooner breed pigs. 
_ reckon on selling a pig. And is there 
anything in your book about me and 
the war ?” 
| “Abit. Pll getit. Ive got a copy 
upstairs in my bag.” 

It was a well-worn copy and 
Oliver knew most of it by heart. He 
turned the pages and handed it to 
Mr Kipper, saying, “‘ There’s a bit 
| about my meeting with you on page 

seventy-one.” 

Mr Kipper turned the pages and 
looked at them with narrowed eyes. 
Then he handed the book back and 
said, “I ain’t got my spectacles. 
ow, you read me what you writ. 
You can do it so much better than 

what I can, surelie.” 


! The bookseller buys it at eight-and- 
four and the publisher gets what’s © 


I can always 
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So Oliver began to read a passage 
beginning, “‘ ‘ Tom Blane, the hussar, 
was as lost as I was. We were 


-puzzling over the map when the shell 


seemed to come at us suddenly out 
of the eye of the setting sun. It just 
missed my truck but landed square 
on the armoured car which erupted 
in flame and smoke . . .”” down to 
*“**'Tom was dead. The other poor 
devil had said very little on that 
nightmare journey except a few 
swear-words which I hope relieved 
his pain. I never saw him again, but 
his name, so the doctor told me later, 
was Trooper Kipper, and I hope he 
SUrVIV > : 

“Trooper Kipper,” said Mr 
Kipper ; “that’s a long time back, 
but that’s writ beautiful. And you 
mean to say there ain’t no tradde for 
that sort 0’ book ? ” 

“Not what you’d call trade. 
There’s about half the edition un- 
sold, so far.” 

Mr Kipper seemed to be ‘ reckon- 
ing.’ Then he said, “‘ The chap what 
I took on one of my farms off when 
he had an accident, he bought a book- 


shop in Carlisle. Tl have a talk with 


him next market day....” He 
paused and added, “I never met 
anything I couldn’t sell yet.” 

Oliver said, “‘ I doubt if you'll sell 
my books. Now don’t you go and 
buy a copy of this one from him! 
Ill get you a new one from the 
publishers and write my name in it 
for you. It’s a queer chance meeting 
you again after all these years. 
You’ve both been very kind to me.” 
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Oliver Westleton would have been 
surprised if he could have heard the 
conversation that took place next 
market day in the book-lined parlour 
of Glassonby’s Bookstore. Tom 
Glassonby, pale, spectacled and with 
one stiff leg, seemed surrounded, to 
Mr Kipper’s eyes, by half an acre 
of unsold books. 

“I read that book,” nodded Mr 
Glassonby in reply to Mr Kipper. 
“For a first book it’s very well 
written, but trade in nearly all books 
is shocking. Sex and crime, that’s 
all that sells nowadays. There’s too 
many new titles flooding the market 
and, except for the successful 
generals’ memoirs and one or two 
escape books, war books simply do 
not sell. And the local libraries don’t 
seem to have taken it.” 

“And you can get them from 
London, at what ? ” 

“A third off. But I wouldn’t 
count on selling more than a dozen 
copies or two at the outside.” 

** Look you here, Tom buoy,” said 
Mr Kipper. ‘“‘ There’s a lot about 
me in that book and it’s writ beautiful. 
And that young chap safved my face. 
Supposing you was to order ten score 
a month now and I'll taake off you 
what you can’t sell.” 

“Ten score!” said Tom. “ Why, 
Bill, I wouldn’t sell them in five 
years.” | 

“T got a lot of friends, and once 
they know I’m in a book, they'll all 
buy it,” went on Mr Kipper. “‘ Why, 
that’s hardly the price of a cockerel ! 


III 


It’s a licker to me they ain’t all been 
sold off already.” 

“People don’t buy books these 
days. I’ve got fifteen thousand in 
here now on every sort of subject, but 
my turnover’s nothing like what it 
should be, I just rub along.” 

** Now, listen here to me, Tom,” 

said Mr Kipper earnestly. “ You 
do as I say and you ’on’t be the 
loser.” He spoke for several min- 
utes. “ You'll have a lot of orders 
coming in soon from friends of 
mine or I’m mistook, and what you 
can’t sell, I ’on’t get you wrong 
about. I never let my friends down 
yet.” 
_ Oliver Westleton had finished his 
*brosher’ and Mr Kipper had said 
it was ‘writ lovely and nothing to 
maike him blush.’ There was a good 
photograph of the inn, another of 
Raven Ghyll, a famous beauty spot 
nearby, a little map and a mass of 
detail about walks in the fells, and a 
lonely tarn beyond the great Cross- 
fell, and a note that here in the heart 
of the Pennine, the forwandered 
traveller could find at the Cockcrow 
Inn good food and drink, good beds 
and baths, and above all a super 
drying-room for wet boots and 
clothes and mackintoshes. Tom 
Glassonby had arranged for the 
printing of the ‘ brosher.’ 

Oliver himself was a little doubtful 
if this brief literary effort was not 
prostitution of his pen, but he had 
been paid in kind by three weeks of 
the Kippers’ hospitality and they 
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seemed to think he had done some- 
thing in return for it. 

On his last day he was in the cellar 
humping crates of empty beer-bottles 
and two great barrels up from the 
depths to the yard in preparation for 
the brewery lorry’s arrival. Mr 
Kipper was away having his heifers 
tested on one of his farms. About 
noon a large grey car of opulent 
design swept into the yard. A stout 
man with a bushy up-brushed 
moustache got out and advanced 
upon Oliver. | 

“You, I take it, are the barman. 
Just give me a hand with these suit- 
cases. Look lively now.” Oliver, 
who knew that Mrs Kipper was 
baking, took the heavy cases round 
to the front door. The stout man 
had preceded him and was looking 
angrily through the closed window 
of the tiny office. He was making 
little clucks of annoyance. 

“Not even a bell! You people 
don’t seem to want custom,” he said 
fiercely. 

“ Oh, we get plenty,” said Oliver. 
“Have you booked a room for to- 
night, sir?” 

“No, but I’m staying here, tho’ 
God knows why! [Im _ Tenson 
Charvil and I know a dopey hotel 
when I see one.” 

You’d better come into the bar, 
sir, and have a drink,” said Oliver 
tactfully. “ I'll let Mrs Kipper know 
you’re here and she’ll arrange a room. 
She’s very busy in the kitchen.” 

“It’s a pity Mrs Kipper can’t 
afford a proper reception staff,” 
grumbled Mr Charvil. Oliver did 
not reply. 


** Beer 2?” he said at last, ducking 
behind the counter. 
Good heavens, man,” said Mr 


Charvil, “‘ beer! Loathsome stuff. 


That’s all you small pub-keepers 
seem to think of. Beer, nasty gassy 
stuff! I want wine, the only proper 
drink.” 

** Beer’s what the working-classes 
drink, I’m afraid, and they don’t grow 
stomachs on it.” This was gratui- 


| tously rude of Oliver. 


*“ Give me an Amontillado, and 
shut your mouth, young man.” 


Oliver did not realise how very 
_ much annoyed Mr Charvil was that 


morning, and with good reason. One 
hotel where he had been wont to 
spend a few days every year, sniffing 
and sampling their choicest wines and 
foods, had recently changed hands : 
the new proprietor had told Mr 
Charvil bluntly he was so short of 
staff that he didn’t want any more 
custom or any extra publicity till he 
had got the place repainted and 
straight. Another hotel manager to 


whom he had tried to dictate had said | 


bluntly that two stars in the ‘ Motor- 
ists’ Guide ’ were quite good enough 
for him, and they were full up, as it 
was, nearly all the year round. And 
a third, who had just engaged a new, 
most expensive and even more 
temperamental chef, did not like Mr 
Charvil bringing any more culinary 
coals to Newcastle. They had told 
him so rather rudely. 

Mr Charvil did not of course voice 
any of these annoyances to Oliver, 
but he made Oliver trot out every 
bottle of sherry in the bar with the 
concentrated gloom of a vet. who is 
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convinced that all the horses he sees 
are unsound. He eventually elected 
for a dry martini and complained that 
there was no vodka, of which he 
wanted a ‘ dash.’ 

‘* I’m afraid we don’t really go in 
for Communist drinks,” said Oliver, 
who was beginning to enjoy himself 
and wondering what Mr Kipper 
would have said. “ After all, this is 
an old-fashioned English country inn, 
and we only get asked for vodka once 
in a blue moon.” 

Mr Charvil dipped his nose into 
his martini and sniffed it before 
tasting, as if his worst fears were 
realised. “It might be worse,” he 
admitted, and made Oliver mix him 
another with two sorts of vermouth 
and lemon and a dash of brandy. 

“Let me see, that will be six 
shillings,” said Oliver, as he put the 
brimming glass on the counter. 

Mr Charvil slapped his pockets 
with an air of annoyance and said, 
“*T’m rather short of change. I 
suppose your landlord will cash me a 
cheque ? ” 

“He might,” said Oliver. “I 
know he does sometimes for his 
friends. But I can let you have a fiver 
against a cheque if you like.” He 
drew out a crumpled and dirty wad of 
notes, which on Mr Kipper’s advice 
he had won a few days before on an 
outsider running at Catterick Races. 

Mr Charvil borrowed Oliver’s pen 
and hurriedly wrote a cheque on the 
bar and said, as he pocketed the 
notes, “There now! Im greatly 
obliged to you, young man. You talk 
like a man who’s been educated. 
What brought you down to this? 


Too fond of it, eh?” He winked 
and lifted his elbow. 

Oliver restrained an impulse to 
kick him, which would have been 
difficult with the bar counter between 


them. He said nothing and shrugged 


his shoulders. 

** At grammar school, I suppose ? ” 
went on Mr Charvil, fingering his old 
Hartonian tie. 

“ Well, I suppose you might call 
it that,’ said Oliver, thinking of 
that midland school which Lawrence 
Sheriff had founded for the sons of 
burgesses and tradesmen in 1567, 
and which had produced the present 
Lord Chief Justice and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and two or 
three generations of eminent men. 
** It wasn’t a bad school, but my real 
education came later on.” 

** You even went to college ? ” 


** No, to a horse artillery regiment 


in the desert. I was over two years 
with them. They taught me a lot.” 

Mr Charvil had had a very lucrative 
and easy war in public relations and 
his sniff was a little too audible. 
Oliver, gazing out into the yard with 
set teeth, suddenly saw Mr Kipper’s 
Land-Rover sweep in off the road 
round the back of the inn. 

“* Mr Kipper will be in very soon 
now,” said Oliver, lighting a cigar- 
ette. 
The guest suddenly leaned forward 
on his stool and fixed Oliver with 


brown and beady eyes. ‘“ Look, 


young man,” he said earnestly. “I 
do want this little place to realise that 
I can put good money into their 
pockets if they'll only listen to me. 
Last time I came they weren’t co- 
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operative at all, and didn’t seem to 
realise who I was. It was very stupid 
of them. My word carries a lot of 
weight in the hotel trade. If you can 
get that simple idea into Mr Kipper’s 


| head, you won’t be the loser.” 


“ Oh, indeed,” said Oliver. The 
well of the steps leading down to the 
cellar had been open all this time, for 
Oliver had not finished his task with 
the empties. He was aware of a light 
being switched on below him, and of 
Mr Kipper standing half-way up the 
steps, listening silently, his head on a 
level with the floor. 

“What exactly do you suppose 
you could do to bring Mr Kipper 
more money here?” asked Oliver, 
conscious of reinforcements. 


: “Well, if they’d only get some 


new ideas about cooking and good 
eating and go in for a much wider 
range of drinks and décor and com- 
fort,” began Mr Charvil. He 
launched out confidently on the 
subject to which he had devoted his 
post-war years, and ended, “‘ They’d 
double their turnover in a year! 
You’d have a much better, more 


select class of people here to start 


with, Why, you’d have scores of 
well-to-do folk coming out every 
Sunday from Newcastle or Carlisle, 
and this yard packed with cars! 
People come miles nowadays to 
sample new dishes and be in the 
mode. Think of what John Fother- 
gill did for Thame and Market 
Harborough. D’y’ever read his 
books ? ” 

“ I knew John Fothergill himself,” 
said Oliver slowly. “ He once told 
me that about thirty per cent of the 
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people who stopped at his inns only 
wanted to use his lavatories, and 
never spent a penny on food or 
drink.”’ 

“But the other seventy per cent 
would be spending good money, 
instead of just your miserable bar 
trade in beer.” 

“ Well,’ said Oliver obstinately, 
** I think Mr and Mrs Kipper would 
simply hate that, and all the local 
drovers and farmers would too. The 
Kippers don’t want to be swamped 
with week-end trade. They run a 
first-class show, for people who like 
plain English food and comfort on a 
small scale. They’ve got some very 
likeable customers who come for the 
fishing and shooting, and a few 


others who pass through when they’re 
walking or travelling.” 


He looked 
down at Mr Kipper standing silently 
below him and caught the wink from 
his near eye. 

** As for the customers, this nation’s 
getting too damned soft already,” 
went on Oliver fiercely. “ Everybody 
being taught to eat more, drink more, 
smoke more, and spend more money 
on thinking they’re smart. They’d 
do themselves far more good if they 
spent Sunday walking on these fells 
and came down and had a pint of ale 
and a snack in the evening, wouldn’t 
they ? A nation of heavy eaters who 
spend their holidays lunching here 
because it’s smart, having dainty teas 
there, and dinners de luxe somewhere 
else! And how are you going to get 
a really knowledgeable hotel staff to 
live here when they’re ten miles from 
anywhere? Why, it doesn’t make 
sense,”’ 


va 
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“You’re a very silly, narrow- 
minded young man,” began Mr 
Charvil. 

“ Well, probably, but I should hate 


to see this place full of fat Sunday 


lunchers wanting vodka martinis and 
lobster cocktails and spaghetti d la 
mode and a steak garni au something 
else, just because it’s smart or some- 


_ one tells them it’s the thing to do.” 


There was a pause. Mr Charvil’s 
sallow face was pink under the 
surface ; ‘ like a half-cooked turbot,’ 
Oliver thought. Then Mr Charvil 
said, “ Young man, you’d better be 
careful. If I put you and your 
remarks in a book one day, you 
wouldn’t like it!” 

“Then we're quits,” retorted 
Oliver hotly. “‘ Funnily enough, I’m 
a writer, too, or trying to be, and if 
you put me in a book, I’ll promise to 
do the same to you in mine!” His 
flash of temper passed and he added, 
“Come on now, Mr Charvil, I’m 
afraid we’re both speaking out of turn. 
You’d better have this drink on me.” 
He took Mr Charvil’s empty glass 
and began to blend the weird con- 
coction of liquors which he favoured. 

Oliver, bent over his task, felt a 
firm and friendly hand gripping his 
shin as Mr Kipper ascended the 
cellar stairs and bobbed his head over 
the counter. 

** Why, bless me, that’s Mr Char- 
vil,’ he said cheerfully. “‘ Who’d ha’ 
thought to see you ever again! 
You’ve been talking to this young 
gentleman, so I gather, what’s been 
living here. He’s a _ book-writer, 
writes beautiful. He writ about me 
in the war and that was as true as 
true. I'll sell you a copy if you like. 


Why, that’s only the price of a 
cockerel ! ” 

Oliver put Mr Charvil’s drink on 
the counter. He slid down the stairs 


into the cellar and went about his 


task with the empties. He felt 
curiously satisfied, though he was 
sure the Cockcrow Inn would never 
figure in Mr Charvil’s book on the 
* Hostelries of England.’ A fragment 
from an old book he had once read 
about the Norfolk Broads came in- 
congruously to his mind. An old 
broadsman was saying, ‘ “‘ I’d never 
done no pigkilling afore. But they 
guv me a knife and shut me in a barn 
along of a pig. I did for him.” ’ 
Somehow the phrase seemed 
appropriate to the giant-killing con- 
test in which he had been engaged. 


At three o’clock that afternoon Mr 
Charvil drove away. Oliver and Mr 
Kipper watched him go. He had 
exhausted the culinary possibilities 
of the Cockcrow Inn, followed by 
two glasses of vintage port, but still 
seemed to be dissatisfied. 

“The beggar!” said Mr Kipper, 
when the car had rounded the corner. 
** Well, we ’ont see him no more and 
a good job too. You did for him, 
wonderful. I couldn’t ha’ done it 
better meself. You’ve saaved my 
faice again, and his too! He won't 
start talking down to some poor inn- 
keeper as if he was the Lord, not 
arter what you said.” 

“What did he say about me?” 
asked Oliver, “‘ after I went down to 
the cellar ?” 

** Oh, he said something about my 
‘damned conceited young potman, 
daring to lecture me.’ So I said you 
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warn't no potman, only a book- 
writer, who used to study all the 
queer beggars he met and put ’em in 
books and he’d better go and eat his 


| dinner while it was hot. And he says 


as if I’d stung him, ‘ Luncheon, man, 
luncheon, mot dinner !’ ” 


A month later, Oliver, grinding 
away at his third book rather hope- 
lessly in a Gower Street flat, received 
a letter from his publishers, begin- 
ning, ‘We are glad to be able to 
inform you that my partner and I 
have decided, on further considera- 
tion, to accept...” He read on 
in a trance of delight. So they were 
taking his second book after all! The 
surge of confidence and hope almost 
overwhelmed him. Had he won the 
Irish Sweep he could not have been 
more overjoyed. He read the letter 
three times and then saw that there 
was a postscript overleaf. It ran: 
‘I am also glad to tell you that there 
has been a most encouraging demand 
in the last months for your other 
book, ‘ Desert Episode,’ and we are at 
present considering whether to print 
a second impression. A _ royalty 
Statement will reach you next week 
in the usual way.’ 

Oliver flung himself that morning 
happily into Book Number Three. 
It was as if this letter had released a 
great flood of latent energy which had 
been banking up in his mind. He 
would not have been so pleased had 
he been in Glassonby’s Bookstore 
that week, where one end of Mr 
Glassonby’s private room was stacked 
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Glassonby. 
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“I don’t think he’s a bad chap,” 
said Oliver. ‘“‘ He just wants a bit of 
guidance at times.” 

*“* Guidance ! ” snorted Mr Kipper. 
“« That’s what I got as a buoy with a 


‘boot on my backside if I didn’t goo 


straight.” 


high with huge unopened parcels 
packed in buff cartridge-paper. 


“It’s no good, Bill,” said Tom 
“Tve done my best. 
I’ve got people to put in requests for 


the book at all the free libraries. Ive 
served all your friends on that list 
you gave me, and in four months I’ve 
got rid of three hundred copies. 
Truth is, all these unsold ones are 
rather littering up my shop. I badly 


need the space for something 
else.” 
** And what would them publicans 


up at London have done if you hadn’t 
ordered ’em ?” 


Remaindered them, probably.” 
What’s that ?” 
Tom Glassonby discoursed on the 


method of remaindering unwanted 


books in the trade. 
“Well, well, well,” said Mr 
Kipper, “give me pigs! No one 


ever thought of remaindering pigs. 
But never you mind, Tom buoy, just 
don’t you worrit. Give me a hand to 
put them there parcels in my car. 
There’s two hundred in each, you 
sa’? And they ’on’t grow into money 
if you keep ’em long enough ?” 


** No,” said Tom Glassonby, “ not 
for forty years anyway. If that young 
man goes on to make his name 


— 
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famous, there’s money sometimes 
in first editions. Look at Shake- 
speare.” 

“Shakespeare!” snorted Mr 
Kipper. “ Maria tells me she saw 


a photygraph of a page writ by 


It was a clear evening in early 
April. Mr and Mrs Kipper were 
going round one of their farms. At 
one end of the barn were sacks of 
seed corn and fertiliser, and at the 
other were a bunch of heifers at 
which Mrs Kipper was looking as 
they breathed and rustled in their 
straw and licked her hand. Mr 
Kipper took a long crowbar and 
prised up an iron plate in the floor in 
the middle of the barn. Beneath the 
plate an inspection pit three feet deep 
had been sunk in the concrete to 
facilitate work on a farm tractor and 
the lorries. The pit was now almost 
filled with four large unopened 
parcels wrapped in a tarpaulin and 
covered with a layer of hay. The 
parcels held eight hundred copies 
of the first impression of ‘ Desert 
Episode,’ whose sales to the trade had 
so gratified and astonished Oliver’s 
publishers. There they lay, and 
even Mr Kipper was very doubtful 
if they would ever ‘ grow into money ’ 
like the heifers at the other end of the 
barn. 

Mrs Kipper turned from her in- 
spection of the heifers and said, 
“Why, what’s yon, William ?” 

Mr Kipper told her. 

“IT never knew you to waste your 
money before,” she said slowly. 

“That ain’t waste,” said Mr 


Shakespeare once. Why, no one 
couldn’t read it, she sa’, it was like a 
drunk man, narthen only a scrawl! 
And this here book is printed beauti- 
ful! Why, a child could read every 
wor 39 


Kipper. “ That young Westleton 
saaved my: and I’ve sadved his, 
He’s a nice gentleman and he tells me 
his first two books are sold out and a 
third all ready to print. If he hadn’t 
sold the one, they wouldn’t have 
taken the t’others.” 

“It seems a shame,” said Maria 
Kipper, “ all those lovely books lying 
there idle.” 

“* Ah,” said Bill Kipper, “ they’re 
rum things, books. I never handled 
anything I couldn’t sell, yet, not even 


pigs or old laying hens. But we have 


to keep a secret sometimes.” 


** Ah,” said Mrs Kipper, “ and you e 
never let him know you couldn’t read 


owt, not one word, ever since you was 
a boy, William.” 

** Not one word,” said Mr Kipper 
proudly, “not one word! That’s why 
they never made me a corporal, when 
I was a Hoozar. But I can wholly 
reckon. I was a master one to reckon. 
And that’s made me a lot more money 
than if I was able to read. And 
what’s the good of reading, if folks 
write books to be read and no one’ll 
buy the damn’ things? Answer me 
that, now! ” 

But that is one of the mysteries of 
the book trade that neither Mr 
Kipper, nor Oliver Westleton, each 
in his separate star, have ever been 
able to answer. 
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THE tragic death of Mr Hammarskjéld 
brought to a head prematurely a crisis 
in the United Nations which could 
not in any case have been postponed 
for more than two years. In 1963 Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s term of office would 
have expired, and it is certain that the 
Soviet Government would have op- 
| posed his re-election, as also the 
election of anyone likely to conduct 
the affairs of the Secretariat in the 
same courageously impartial manner. 
Since article 97 of the Charter lays 
it down that the Secretary-General 
shall be appointed by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council, the Soviet 
veto in the Security Council could, 
in fact, effectively prevent the elec- 
tion of any candidate. It is true that 
the Soviet Government tried to block 
the re-election of Mr Hammarskjéld 
last time in the Security Council, and 
were overruled in the General As- 
sembly, but it can hardly be expected 
that the Russians would allow that 
| to happen again without some violent 
teaction that would be disastrous to 
the United Nations. The inevitable 
deadlock was simply advanced from 
1963 to 1961; and the appointment 
of the Burman, U Thant, as Acting 
Secretary-General, has only tempor- 
arily postponed it again. 

Presumably this is a cause of satis- 
faction to the Soviet Government. 
Although it is pointless and distaste- 
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ful to hurl accusations round the 
world about the responsibility for Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s death, one thing must 
be said, since such accusations have 
already been made against the British 
Government in particular. It is this: 
if we apply the test of asking cui 
bono ?—then undoubtedly the answer 
must be that the Soviet Government 
had more reason than any other to 
wish Mr Hammarskjéld dead. It was 
they who accused him of murdering 
their protégé, Patrice Lumumba, in 
the Congo. It was they who tried in 
the most insulting fashion to remove 
him from office at the last General 
Assembly. It was they, too, who 
proposed that the office of Secretary- 
General should be replaced by what 
they called a trotka, that is to say, 
three joint and equal officials, one 
from a Communist country, one from 
a pro-Western country, and one from. — 
a neutral country. And it happened 
by chance that an arrangement not 
unlike this was brought about pro- 
visionally by Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
death. For it was his custom, when 
he travelled away from New York, 
to leave behind him a group of three 
of his deputies in charge; and in- 
variably they were chosen in that 
way, one from each group of nations. 
On the last occasion the choice had 
fallen on an American, a Russian and 
an Indian. They were not, of course, 
strictly speaking representatives either 
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of nations or of groups of nations : 
that is forbidden by article 100 of the 
Charter. But the Russian at least, 
and perhaps the others also, cannot 
have forgotten Mr Khrushchev’s 
words, that there may be neutral 
countries, but there are no neutral 
men. The Russians will certainly 
apply the same principle, sooner or 
later, to U Thant. 

It would be outrageous, however, 
to suggest that these arguments are 
evidence of murder on the part of 
the Russians. It is equally outrageous 
to make the same suggestion, as has 
been done, against the British Govern- 
ment because they did not always see 
eye to eye with Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
decisions. What matters is the bear- 
ing on the future of the United 
Nations of the fact that Mr Hammar- 
skjéld personally stood for a concep- 
tion of the task of Secretary-General 


that differed from that of the Soviet 


bloc and from that of the British, and 
perhaps from that of the Americans. 
The respective grounds of dissent 
were, in a sense, the same: that the 
Secretary-General initiated decision 
and action. But that was all that the 
Communist critics and the Western 
critics of Mr Hammarskjéld had in 
common. For what the Russians 
objected to was that the United 
Nations should take any action at 
all, whether on the initiative of the 
Secretary- General or anyone else. 
What the British Government dis- 
liked was, not that action should be 
taken, but that the initiative should 
rest with the Secretary-General. The 
original British conception of the 
United Nations, as Sir Anthony Eden 


has explained, was that the Security 
Council should act as a Cabinet and 
the General Assembly as a Parliament. 
The Secretary-General would then 
have had a purely administrative, not 
a policy-making réle. The Soviet 
view, on the other hand, as we now 
know by experience, was that no 
action should be initiated by anyone 
at the United Nations at all. 

Mr Hammarskjéld set himself up 
against these rival conceptions, and 
did so with a good deal of success, 
His chance came at the end of 1956, 
when the Security Council was in 
a state of deadlock over both the 
Hungarian and the Middle Eastern 
crises. By a procedure not provided 
in the Charter, but devised by the 
Western Powers in 1950, responsi- 
bility for action was taken over by 
the General Assembly, where no veto 
could operate. Mr Hammarskjéld 
became in effect the spokesman and 
policy-maker of the General As- 
sembly, which has grown in power 
ever since at the expense of the 
Security Council. It is, moreover, 
now far more representative than the 
Security Council; for whereas the 
membership of the General Assembly 
has grown since the war from fifty- 
one to one hundred, that of the 
Security Council has remained fixed 
at eleven, including five permanent 
powers. All the new nations of 
Africa and Asia, which have swelled 
the numbers of the General Assembly, 
had therefore come to look upon the 
Security Council as an instrument of 
the Great Powers and Mr Hammar- 
skjéld as their own especial champion 
against the Great Powers. They are 
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undoubtedly by far the greatest losers 
as a result of his death. Perhaps the 
new members of the United Nations 
may take the opportunity of demand- 
ing a revision of the Charter, includ- 
ing an enlargement of the Security 
Council. A conference to revise the 
Charter was supposed, after all, under 
article 109, to be held not later than 
1955; and that is already six years 
ago. But its task would be no easier 
today. 


It is often said that revolutions 
occur, not when oppression is at its 
most severe, but when the oppressor 
begins to relax his grip. The first 
signs of relaxation are interpreted as 
weakness, and the opportunity is 
then seized to exploit it on behalf 
of the victims. Such may well be 
the explanation of the revolution in 
Syria which broke up the United 
Arab Republic a few weeks ago. 
Arab politics are often and easily 
misinterpreted in the West. For 
instance, when the United Arab 


Republic was formed in 1958, it was 


commonly interpreted as a success 


. for the Communists, who were sup- 


posed at that time to be controlling 
President Nasser and to have pre- 
cipitated the change in Syria that 
brought the two countries into a 
union. But in fact this was probably 
the exact reverse of what happened. 


The Syrians turned to Egypt for © 


protection, for fear that the Com- 
munists were about to take over 
their country: the evidence for this 
interpretation is that immediately 
after the unification, Syria’s leading 
Communist, Khalid Biqdash, fled 
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from the country to Russia with his 
family and never returned. In the 
following three years, the danger of 
Communism receded and President 
Nasser began to seem to the Syrians 
more like King Stork than King Log. 
Hence the determination to break 
the hastily forged link again. 

The opportunity was created by 
the vicissitudes of Syria’s strong man, 
Colonel Serraj, who had engineered 
the original union with the help of 
his powerful position as chief of 
intelligence. For three years he was 
President Nasser’s right-hand man 
in Syria, and correspondingly un- 
popular with the easy-going Syrians. 
It was no doubt on his advice that 
President Nasser believed he could 
safely carry through the measures of 
socialism which he had prepared for 
both parts of the United Arab Re- 
public. At the last moment, how- 
ever, it dawned on President Nasser 
that Colonel Serraj was by no means 
representative of the true thoughts 
and aspirations of the Syrians; he 
removed the Colonel to a safe sinecure 
as Vice-President of the U.A.R. with 
an office in Cairo instead of Damas- 
cus; and the Colonel, realising that 
he had shot his bolt, resigned and 
fled. If he ever hoped that his return 
to Damascus would be the signal for 


a revolt in his support, he was wrong 


again. To the Syrians it was a sign 
that President Nasser was losing his 
grip, and that the time had come to 
reassert their independence, which 
they successfully did. One of the 
first victims of the revolt was Colonel 
Serraj, who was put under lock and 
key. Once again, as in the case of 
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the Communist Biqdash in 1958, the 
man who was erroneously supposed 
to be the ringleader of the revolution 
was in fact the first to suffer from it. 

It should not be supposed, how- 
ever, that President Nasser’s rule 
over Syria was oppressive in the 
usual sense of a dictatorship. He 
genuinely believes in Arab unity on 
equal terms, even if he cannot help 
wanting Egyptians to be more equal 
than others. There were two defects 
in his operation of the United Arab 
Republic, which were not defects of 
good will. One was that he was in 
too much of a hurry to assimilate the 
administration of two quite distinct 
peoples. His methods seemed op- 
pressive to precisely those two sec- 
tions of the Syrian population from 
which revolutions have always come 
in the past : the army, which disliked 
the introduction of Egyptian officers 
into most of the key posts ; and the 
merchants, who disliked socialism. 
Moreover, like all Arabs to whom 
Arab unity is a vague dream of 
brotherliness rather than a political 
reality, the Syrians feel that if the 
Arab world is to be united it is they, 
and not the Egyptians, who should 
play the leading réle. This aspira- 
tion goes back to the First World 
War, when Lawrence of Arabia tried 
to create a universal Arab kingdom 
under Feisal, based on Damascus. 
Other Arab states have shared the 
same dream: for instance, the two 
young Hashemite kings of Iraq and 
Jordan formed a united Arab king- 
dom in rivalry to the U.A.R. in 1958, 
only to have it shattered a few months 
later by Brigadier Qasim’s revolution 


in Baghdad. It is safe to predict 
that other such attempts will be made 
to promote the cause of Arab union, 
but there will always be a reluctance 
to submit that union to a single 
dictatorship, especially if the dictator 
be Egyptian. 

The fact is still not denied that 
Egypt is the most advanced state in 
the Arab world, even if Egyptians are 
not looked upon as true Arabs. 
Egyptian films, books, periodicals, 
broadcasts and television programmes 
dominate the Middle East, and 
Egyptian school-teachers fill the 
schools of the Arab world (where one 
of the subjects they commonly teach 
is English). President Nasser, though 
he has lost much of his personal 
prestige, is still rightly looked upon 
as the pioneer of a new kind of Arab 
independence. On the other hand, 
Egypt is among the poorest and most 
over-populated of the Arab states, 
so that there is a natural suspicion 
of Egyptian imperialism, especially 
among the states that are rich in oil, 
like Iraq or Saudi Arabia. And it is 
noteworthy that it was only two of 
the equally poor Arab states—Syria 
and the Yemen—that President 
Nasser ever succeeded in attracting 
into his union. It is doubtful now 
whether he can ever succeed again ; 
it has even been doubted whether he 
can hold his own in Egypt. But the 
idea of Arab unity, in one form or 
another, has certainly not perished 
with the collapse of the United Arab 
Republic. 


The so-called ‘little Budget’ 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer introduced in July has 
already achieved the most important 
of its desired effects. That has been 
confirmed by the beginnings of re- 
duction in the Bank Rate. The rise 
of the cost-of-living index, which 
began a year ago after two years of 
stability, has already been checked. 
The two dangerous gaps—the trade 
gap between exports and imports and 
the inflationary gap between national 
income and national production— 
are being squeezed into better shape. 
The gold and dollar reserves, which 
are our national bank balance, 
have been rising again. The ‘ wage- 
pause” has so far resisted the main 
threats directed against it. But 
the underlying situation is still ex- 
tremely dangerous. The Govern- 
ment deserves congratulations on 
standing firmly so far by the new 
policy, which is really only the 
Thorneycroft policy of 1957 be- 
latedly reinstated, but it deserves 
also many of the criticisms which 
have been directed at it. 

The gravest criticism is that the 
Government failed to see the crisis 
coming. The optimism of two years 
ago proves to have been both prem- 
ature and exaggerated. It is diffi- 
cult to dissociate it entirely from the 
fact that a General Election was due 
in 1959, but even political expediency 
does not explain why the necessary 
measures were so long delayed in 
1961. It is true that the Chancellor 
had to wait until the Finance Bill was 
passed in July before he could use 
his new ‘regulators,’ of which in 
fact he only used one—the right to 
increase indirect taxation by up to 
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IO per cent at any time. But he did 
not have to wait until then to use 
any of the other measures, such as an 
increase of Bank Rate or a tightening 
of Hire Purchase regulations. And 
it is the second main criticism of the 
Government that, as a result of delay, 
it had to use all the levers of restraint 
simultaneously, thus ‘rocking the 
boat’ very severely, instead of keep- 
ing it as near as possible to an even 
keel by applying them selectively at 
different times. 

It must also be said that public 
relations were badly handled in 
introducing the new measures. Two 
examples will show how badly. The 
first is that the country was allowed 
to form the impression that the first 
victims of the Chancellor’s ‘ wage- 
pause’ were the teachers, and even 
that their salaries were to be reduced. 
The fact is that the teachers were 
allowed to be the first and only 
exceptions to the ‘ wage-pause,’ and 
were granted an increase averaging 
14 per cent and costing £42 million ; 
but by the time the Government 
succeeded in explaining this fact, the 
damage was done. The second ex- 
ample concerns the surtax conces- 
sions made in the April Budget. 
The country in general failed to 
appreciate that these can only be- 
come effective a year hence (since 
surtax is paid retrospectively on the 
previous year’s income) and there- 
fore nothing that might be done about 
the concessions could make the least 
difference to the immediate economic 
situation. On the other hand, very 
little publicity was given to the 
counterbalancing proposal to intro- 
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duce a tax on capital gains next year. 
The combined effect of these two 
measures will be to benefit those 
with earned incomes above {£2000 a 
year, but to withdraw most of the 
benefit from those whose incomes 
come from investments. Whether 
that is right or wrong, it should be 
exactly what the Opposition desires ; 
but the Government has singularly 
failed to get the credit for it. 

The least satisfactory thing about 
the Government’s programme, how- 
ever, is that it was mainly negative. 
It aimed to close the two gaps men- 
tioned above only by squeezing from 
one end, instead of from both: by 
cutting imports, but without expand- 
ing exports, and by checking the rise 
of incomes without expanding pro- 
duction. The Government talks of 
getting down to the expansion of 
production and exports when ‘the 
way has been cleared for a permanent 
improvement’ by checking domestic 
inflation. But there is something 
ludicrous about a Government still 
talking of clearing the way for a 
permanent improvement ten years 
after it came into office. This is not 
to say that the Government has 
produced no ideas on the subject. 
On the contrary, the Chancellor’s 
proposal to set up a so-called National 
Economic Development Council, with 
representatives of the employers and 
trade unions as well as Ministers, 
civil servants and economic experts 
on it, may well entitle the present 
Government to go down to history 
as the first in which the Conservative 
Party was converted to the idea of 
planning instead of regarding it as a 
dirty word. What is disturbing, 


however, is the timing of the pro- 
posal, which has meant that it was 
bound to be opposed by organised 
labour. 

The first thing that a planning 
council would have to plan is 
wages. That is obvious, given that 
in the last calendar year the nation’s 
spendable income rose by {£1640 
million while the value of production 
rose by only £450 million. Hence 
the ‘ wage-pause’; and hence, too, 
the strong resistance of the trade 
unions and the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment to any suggestion of using 
a planning council, with trade 
union representatives on it, as an 
instrument for holding down wages 
and frustrating the traditional pro- 
cess of collective bargaining. There 
could be no worse moment to pro- 
pose it. Yet the only alternative to 
agreement on some such method of 
planning is a head-on collision be- 
tween the Government and organised 
labour. That is now just what seems 
to lie ahead. The Government 
would then have only two choices 
open to it. One is to yield to the 
unions, which would mean sooner or 
later another recession, if not a 
slump ; the other is to stand firm, and 
risk a general strike. To have to 
choose between a repetition of 1931 
or 1926 is not a happy outlook. 


The Germans are certainly the 
most energetic and efficient people in 
Europe. That is what makes them 
so dangerous when they are bad and 
so astonishing when they are good: 
witness the success of the Federal 
Republic in creating a democracy out 
of the ruins of Nazism. But the 
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question inevitably arises, which 
comes more naturally to them? It 
may seem churlish to ask this ques- 
tion when democracy is flourishing 
in the western half of the country, 
but it must not be forgotten that the 
East German tyranny is also manned 
by Germans; and more than once 
in recent months it has been sug- 
gested that if the Germans fail to win 
re-unification by being allies of the 
West, they might easily turn again 
(as they did at Rapallo in 1922 and 
again in 1939) to an alliance with the 
Communist East. Equally, the Soviet 
bloc purports to fear that Western 
Germany might at any moment 
launch a war of revenge against 
Eastern Europe, in particular to re- 
cover the territories lost to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Before we in 
the West declare ourselves absolutely 
convinced that the Germans could 
not ‘go wrong’ again in either of 
these ways, or in any other, we have 
to answer the crucial question posed 
in a new book by Professor Hans 
Kohn?!: ‘Did National Socialism 
represent the “ organic ” culmination 
of German history or a monstrous 
deviation from it?’ The answer 
which Professor Kohn gives, from an 
examination of the antecedents of 
Nazism, is that it was a culmination 
and not a deviation; but the pessi- 
mism of this conclusion is mitigated 
by his view that the catastrophe of 
1945 brought about such a total 
break with the past that there is no 
possibility of the same thing happen- 


again. 
The sub-title of the book is ‘ The 
Education of a Nation,’ which means 


that Professor Kohn is especially 
concerned with the writers, philo- 
sophers, umiversity teachers, his- 
torians and poets who helped to 
mould the German mind. He starts, 
of course, after a general introduc- 
tion, with Goethe and Schiller. 
What nation could ever have more 
sublime educators ? But in the days 
of Goethe and Schiller, not to men- 
tion Beethoven and Kant, Germany 
was not yet a nation. Moreover, the 
constantly recurring theme of Pro- 
fessor Kohn’s book is that it was not 
what German writers said that mat- 
tered,.so much as what their succes- 
sors chose to think they meant. 
Goethe’s most famous creation, for 
instance, the figure of Faust, was 
adopted and distorted more than a 
century later by Oswald Spengler to 
become a symbol of the whole 
Western world, in whose decline and 
decay Spengler and his disciples took 
a perverse pleasure. The tragedy of 
Germany has been that Faust was 
rather a symbol of Germany’s breach 
with the West: a brilliant and ener- 
getic man who, knowing the differ- 
ence between good and evil, with his 
eyes open chose evil. Goethe cannot 
be blamed for this: he was warning 
his people, not exhorting them to 
follow Faust. The worst offence of 
which he and Schiller can be accused 
was that of inspiring the idea of 
nationalism; but they could not 
foresee the uses to which the Prus- 
sians—foreigners to them as much 
as to us—would pervert their ideas. 
A series of terrifying chapters 
follows, on the decline of political 
thought and ideals which accom- 


1 ‘The Mind of Germany’ (Macmillan). 
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panied the belated emergence of a 
nation-state. There was Arndt, with 
his talk of ‘the man of action... 
guided by the dark forces of the age, 
and by the darker love for his people.’ 
There was Father Jahn with his 
worship of the Prussian Army, his 
hatred of the West, and his convic- 
tion that the culmination of Christian- 
ity was ‘the genuine pan-human 
German folkdom,’ whatever that 
might be. (Professor Kohn rightly 
compares it with Dostdevsky’s 
twaddle about the Russians being 
the only ‘ God-bearing people.’) 
There was Riihs with his hatred of 
the French, ‘the villainous and 
odious race,’ and of the Jews, ‘ the 
Hebrew enemy.’ Above all, there 
was the unspeakable von Treitschke, 
who on top of other infamies openly 
urged war in 1870 for the express 
purpose of annexing Alsace and 
Lorraine, whether they wanted to be 
German or not: ‘ Against their will 
we shall restore them to their true 
selves.’ It is only fair to add that 
these outpourings of academic fanati- 
cism were reinforced by at least one 
Frenchman, Count Gobineau, and 
at least one Englishman, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. 

But the worst of it was that good, 
decent, liberal-minded professors like 
Meinecke also contributed to Ger- 
many’s degeneration by talking in 
terms which could not but encourage 
the fanatics. So did Nietzsche, who 
was far from being the villain he has 
been painted ; so did musicians like 
Wagner and poets like Rilke and 
Stefan George. Even after 1918, 
German intellectuals did not change 
their tune. They too, like Hitler, 


believed that a potentially victorious 
Germany had been ‘ stabbed in the 
back’ by a few traitors at Versailles. 
The writings of Spengler and other 
pseudo- philosophers between the 
wars are just as nauseating as any- 


thing that preceded 1914. And it is 


precisely because that is so that one 
can, most fortunately, point to the 
complete break after 1945. 

Professor Kohn’s last chapter is 
mercifully the most encouraging in 
the book. It is true that the late con- 
version of old men like Meinecke 
and Thomas Mann does not mean 
very much. But it counts for a great 
deal that the younger intellectuals are 
on the right lines and have no past 
to live down; and also that public 
opinion itself is the first to react 
sharply against any hint of a Nazi 
revival. ‘ Bonn is not Weimar,’ as 
Professor Kohn succinctly summar- 
ises the difference between the two 
post-war periods. West German 
democracy has become a good risk. 


When President Nkrumah of Ghana 
told an audience in Budapest recently 
that he had liberated his country from 
a century of colonial repression, he 
was expressing an idea familiar to 
African nationalists and pleasing to 
his Communist hosts. The British 
Minister and his staff, however, were 
shocked by such an attack on one 
member of the Commonwealth by 
another in a foreign capital, and left 
the meeting in protest. It is easy to 
justify the gesture of protest against 
President Nkrumah’s travesty of the 
facts, but it is not so easy to replace 
it with an accurate description of the 
British purpose in Africa during the 
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last hundred years. What were we 
really doing there? And how did 
we come to be there at all? An ex- 
traordinarily interesting attempt to 
answer these questions has lately 
been made by three young scholars 
from Cambridge, making full and 
thorough use of the official docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office 
for the first time. Their conclusion 
is, as anyone but a doctrinaire ‘ anti- 


colonialist might expect, that there 


were a multitude of motives, and that 
originally there was no intention on 
the part of the British Government 
to colonise Africa at all. But there 
were other influences at work besides 
the British Government: mission- 
aries, traders, adventurers and ex- 
plorers, for instance; and officials 


both at home and abroad, and the | 


ambitions of other European powers 
to contend with. 


Up to a certain point one could | 


apply to Africa the celebrated phrase 
which Sir john Seeley applied to 
India before the ‘ scramble for Africa’ 
ever began, that it was a case of 
acquiring an Empire in a fit of 
absence of mind. The original in- 
tention was to hold no more than a 
few key points around the African 
coast in order to safeguard the Cape 
route to India before the days of the 
Suez Canal. The last thing that any 
government intended was to repeat 
the Indian experience of having to 
rule a vast territory and native popu- 
lation. But first the missionaries and 
traders coerced successive British 
- Governments into penetrating the 
interior in order to suppress the slave- 


trade and provide an economic 
alternative to it; then the truth of 
the French saying, l’appétit vient en 
mangeant, began to assert itself; and 
finally the international rivalries of 
Europe extended themselves inexor- 
ably to Africa as they had once before 
done to Asia. The turning-point can 
be almost precisely dated to the year 
1882. In 1881 Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration carried out the notably anti- 
imperialist act of restoring indepen- 
dence to the Transvaal; but a year 
later the same administration found 
itself unexpectedly in occupation of 
Egypt. 

It is worth adding that 1881 was 
also the year in which Cecil Rhodes 
was first elected to the parliament of 
Cape Colony, with his imperialist 
dreams, first of a British Central 


_ Africa and then of an ‘ all-red’ route 


from the Cape to Cairo. For from 
this date onwards, events at each end 


of Africa were increasingly inter- 


connected, as the authors of ‘ Africa 
and the Victorians ’ brilliantly demon- 
strate. The occupation of Egypt was 
necessary to secure the new route to 
India, through the Suez Canal, from 
foreign interference. The occasion 
for it was provided by the virtual 
collapse of the Egyptian administra- 
tion under the Khedives. Once in 


' Egypt, the British had to secure the 


country’s vital artery, the River Nile: 
hence the eventual occupation of the 
Sudan and Uganda, through which 
and from which respectively the Nile 
flows. There were also repercus- 
sions farther afield. The main 


_ European rivals to Britain in Africa 


1 * Africa and the Victorians,’ by Ronald Robinson and John Gallagher, with 


Alice Denny (Oxford University Press). 
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Were two great powers, France and 
Germany, and two minor powers, 
Belgium and Portugal. The latter 
two presented little danger, and suc- 
cessive. British administrations al- 
lowed their territories to expand 
from east and west into Central 
Africa so that Rhodes’s dream of an 
‘ all-red ’ Cape-to-Cairo route, which 
Salisbury ridiculed, could never be 
realised. As between the two great 
powers, France and Germany, Britain 
had to choose which should be friend 


_and which should be foe, since they 


could not both be defeated. For 
reasons that seemed natural in the 
nineteenth century— indeed, it hap- 
pened automatically—we chose the 
Germans as allies and the French as 
rivals. The consequences were felt 
all through the continent. 

In both West and East Africa, 
British policy was dominated by the 
necessity to keep the French away 
from the Nile Valley. The matter 
came to a crisis in 1898, when 
Kitchener, advancing through the 
Sudan from the north, met Marchand 
advancing from the west at Fashoda, 
and obliged him to withdraw. In 
South Africa, British policy had to 
pay the price for German support in 
the north. The Germans established 
a colony in South-west Africa and 
wooed the bitterly anti-British govern- 
ment of Paul Kruger in the Trans- 
vaal. The prize which everyone 
desired was the port of Delagoa Bay 
on the east coast, precariously held 
by Portugal. It was British policy 
that no port covering the Cape route 
to India should fall into hostile 
hands ; and it was for that reason, 


and no other, that British Govern- 
ments supported Rhodes’s policy of 
territorial expansion from the Cape 
Colony to surround the Transvaal 
and cut President Kruger off from 
the sea. The question was how far 
Germany would support Kruger 
against Rhodes’s imperialism. The 
answer came not in 1895-96, when 
the Kaiser sent his notorious tele- 
gram to Kruger after the Jameson 
Raid, but in 1899-1900, when Ger- 
many failed to support the Boer 
Republics in the South African 
War. 

So Britain became the dominant 
power at both ends of the continent. 
Neither Salisbury nor Gladstone 
desired it, though both had more 
forceful men behind them in Cham- 
berlain and Rosebery. The constant 
stinting of public funds for any pur- 
pose in Africa except the defence of 
the Nile Valley is a conclusive answer 
to the charge of imperialistic aggres- 
sion. All this is cogently explained 
in ‘ Africa and the Victorians’ with 
a wealth of documentary support 
which is unchallengeable. But the 
authors also add something more. 
The ‘scramble for Africa’ was not 
merely a logical succession of acci- 
dents. It was also the result of what 
the authors call ‘inherited notions 
of policy in mature bureaucracies.’ 
Time after time the ~permanent 
officials knew, if their political masters 
did not, what was the traditionally 
appropriate response to each succes- 
sive emergency. The book is thus a 


- noteworthy contribution to the history 


of the British governmental system 
as well as to that of Africa. 
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Orchids 


WALTER KUPPER illustrated by WALTER 
LINSENMAIER Like its companion volume 
Cacti, this magnificently illustrated book will 
appeal as much to the art-lover as to the 
orchid enthusiast. The text describes the 
extraordinary habits of orchids. 60 full-colour 
plates Nov. 16 42s 


NELSON 


Modern Trees 


E. H. M. COX and P. A. COX The modern 
gardener often forgets that a small growing 
tree, such as many of the Maples or coloured 
varieties of Hawthorn or Flowering Cherry, 
adds something to the garden that it did not 
possess before. Illustrated by Margaret Stones. 
4colour plates and 21 line drawings 25s 


A New History 
of Scotland 


WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON DLit. 
LLD and GEORGE PRYDE MA PhD The 
first work of its kind to appear for some 50 
years. Volume 1 by Prof. Dickinson covers the 
period from earliest times to 1603; Volume 2 
by Prof. Pryde extends to the present day. 
1 full-colour orographical map in each book 

two volumes each 42s 


Volume 1 ready Volume 2 Spring 1962 


From Alfred to 
Henry Ill 


871 — 1272 


CHRISTOPHER BROOKE FR Hist.S This | 


book is Volume 2 and the third to be pub- 
lished in the new 8-volume Nelson History of 
England. It covers a period which saw pro- 
found alterations in the structure of English 
life and government. 16 halftone plates, maps 


and genealogical tables 21s 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj E. DE VRIES 
edited by H. E. BUTLER MA PhD 
Preface by H. A. BRUCK DPhil. PhD 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland ‘Photo- 
graphs of extreme beauty . .. The 
authori d accuracy of the text is 
without question.’ Sir Bernard Lovell 
in the Spectator 94 plates and over 200 
charts and diagrams in the text 42s 


The Letters and 


Diaries of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
Volume XI 


edited by C. S. DESSAIN This first 
volume in the series to appear covers 
the period from October 1845 to Decem- 
ber 1846 and begins with Newman’s 
conversion to the Church of Rome. 
Most of this material is published for 
the first time 63s 


The Scrolls:and 
Christian Origins 


The Rev. Professor M. BLACK DD 
FBA Have the Scrolls any light to shed 
on the origins of Christianity? This is 
the problem investigated from two 
aspects, historical and theological. ‘A 
substantial and weighty addition to the 
available literature . . . an exemplary 
guide.’ Scotsman 

16 halftone plates 25s 


Forces and Fields 


MARY B. HESSE MSc PhD ‘It is a 
pleasure to have the story of Action-at- 
a-Distance analyzed and documented; 
especially when the task has been 
carried out with such clarity, balance 
and perception.’ New Scientist 35s 


= 
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MAGA’S REVIEWS 


BY ROBERT H. HILL 


Winifred Gérin. Branwell Bronté. 338 pp. 
(Nelson.) 35s. 


Branwell Bronté could have died with 
no expectation of any longremembrance, 
yet he continues to interest us when 
many better men have been forgotten. 
A beginning so full of promise of creative 
achievement, so swift a descent into such 
abject failure, compels attention; and 
Francis Leyland and the other associates 


who recorded their recollections were | 


not alone in feeling a compulsion to 
probe a character which was so dis- 
astrous a blend of fantasy and shiftless- 
ness, of high ambition and deep self- 
misgiving. Now Miss Gérin, who has 
already given us a life of his sister Anne, 
comes with the most comprehensive and 
careful biography of Branwell that we 
are likely to have for a long time. Her 
study has been so thorough that she 
seems to have neglected no possible 
source of enlightenment: she has 
visited all the places associated with 
him, examined Yorkshire newspaper 
files and studied the manuscripts at 
Haworth and other collections, includ- 
ing the Robinson family papers for 
what they can tell of the affair with Mrs 
Robinson which hastened Branwell’s 
erratic course to its tragic end. 

She has not only accumulated facts, 
however, but has interpreted them with 
insight. By the end she has persuaded 
us that his decline was not caused by 
bad companions, nor even by drink and 
drugs, but that ‘ the seeds of his destruc- 
tion were laid in himself.’ Nothing is 
extenuated, yet Miss Gérin never allows 
her own or her readers’ sympathy to be 
altogether alienated. Could his story 


have turned out differently? If his 
sister Maria had lived . . . if Aunt Bran- 
well had not inculcated her rigid Cal- 
vinism .. . if those plaintive bludgeoning 
letters to ‘ Blackwood’s’ had been 
answered... ? Now and again she is 
tempted to speculate on such unanswer- 
able questions, but it is her final ‘ if’ 
which seems to touch the core of the 
matter: ‘Had Branwell had a harder 
heart and been less of an artist, his 


sufferings might have been subdued.’ 


Arnold J. Toynbee. Between Oxus and 
Jumna, 211 pp. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 21s. 


Dr Toynbee adventured into the 
recesses of Afghanistan and West Pakis- 
tan at an age when some men would 
begin to think that a holiday in Europe 
was a bit too much of an effort. His 
energy and his determination to get to 
places at any cost make one forget that 
the traveller is a septuagenarian. Once 
only (if memory serves) does he confess 
to the handicap of his years, when turn- 
ing reluctantly back from a steep and 
dangerous night climb to the snow- 
covered Lowarai Pass into Chitral. 

For four months of last year Dr Toyn- 
bee made his pilgrimage between the 
rivers of his titlke—by air, by Land- 
Rover, by horse-drawn tonga or on foot : 
his impressions and reflections are in 
this book. It is, of course, an historian’s 
book. The traveller’s vision takes in a 
great sweep of time. The frequent dust 
storms may obliterate the landscape but 
cannot obscure the inward sight of by- 
gone empires and vast migrations. 
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Between Oxus and Jumna 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

The account of a journey in North-West India, West Pakistan, and 
Afghanistan, between the rivers Oxus and Jumna, for centuries the 
theatre of decisive events. 


‘. . . there are innumerable commentators on yesterday’s news; 

Professor Toynbee is unique in the sense he gives of the centuries towering 
behind it.” THE GUARDIAN 2ls net 
JAMES HAWKER’S JOURNAL 

A Victorian Poacher 


Edited and introduced by GARTH CHRISTIAN 


Illustrated by LYNTON LAMB 

Hawker poached for excitement as well as for food, at a time when the 

rich fed their pheasants on hard-boiled eggs while the labourer went 
hungry. These recollections of a rural Midlands rich in game present a 
remarkable man, shrewd, humorous, learned in country lore, an eloquent 
expounder of the poacher’s craft. 14 line illustrations 12s 6d net 


The Ascent of Dhaulagiri 


Translated by 8. NOEL BOWMAN 


MAX EISELIN 

Of the Himalayan peaks, ‘the white mountain’ Dhaulagiri remained 
unconquered long after the ascent of Everest. 8,222 metres high, it resisted 
seven attempts in recent years, until the 1960 Swiss Expedition led by 
28-year-old Max Eiselin got six men to the top—without oxygen. 


*‘, . . worth writing and is worth reading . . . . His story, modestly told, 
is immensely exciting and has been admirably translated.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST Illustrated 25s net 


Battle in Bossenden Wood 


THE STRANGE STORY OF SIR WILLIAM COURTENAY 


P. G. ROGERS 

*, . . superbly written, very intelligently compiled, very succinct and 

crisp, and elaborately circumstantial—everything in it.” BRYAN 
ROBERTSON in the BBC CRITICS PROGRAMME Illustrated 25s net 


From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow 
The Royal Navy in the Fisher Era 1904-1919 


Volume I: THE ROAD TO WAR 1904-1914 


ARTHUR J. MARDER 

*, . . the author has a discriminating eye for what is important; and he 
lives up to the precept quoted in his own Preface, that “‘the art of telling 
a story is an essential qualification for writing history.” . . . The period 
under review is already rich in published memoirs and documents, yet 
none has probed so comprehensively as Marder into all the components 
of the situation, especially the political ones . . . a notable book.’ 

THE OBSERVER Illustrated 42s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| 
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Meeting a party of nomads between 
Mukur and Kandahar, he sees them as 
a living replica of a Voélkerwanderung 
twenty-one centuries ago, and a sight 
of the abandoned British forts on the 
Pakistan frontier gives him a sudden 
vision of how the Roman Wall would 
have appeared a few years after the 
Romans left Britain. Yet as the journey 
proceeds we realise that the historian 
has, too, an alert eye on the present. 
Not perhaps for individuals—even his 
travelling companions remain shadows 
—but for grandeur of landscape and 
also for the large issues confronting the 
sub-continent today. Indeed he could 
hardly be blind to these, since his travels 
took him within sight of the observation 
posts along the Soviet frontier, a mute 
warning to the countries of the sub- 
continent to settle their differences 
while they may. The photographs, 
some in colour, are impressive; and 
the sketch-map, where the many places 
visited are numbered in chronological 
order and identified in an accompany- 
ing key, is designed on a sensible plan. 


Giinter Hauser. White Mountain and 


Tawny Plain. 223 pp. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 28s. 


Travellers’ tales are fewer than usual 
in this batch of books, but here (in 
translation from the German) is an 
impression of Peru by'a mountaineer 
whose eyes are not always turned to- 
wards the peaks. Giinter Hauser and 
his little party of climbers had time to 
stand and stare in the intervals between 
their conquests of the Andean summits. 
It was, of course, the mountains that 
beckoned him to Peru, and they bulk as 
large in these pages as in the physical 
landscape ; half of the book is the story 
of daring climbs, where skill and 
courage were rewarded when the moun- 
taineers planted the Peruvian and West 
German flags on the summits of several 
hitherto unconquered peaks. But when 


he has returned safely to base camp after 

each hazardous ascent, Mr Hauser is 

uickly absorbed in the human life he 
ds below. 

His book is one of contrasts: from 
the ‘ ghostly world of shimmering blue 
pinnacles of ice’ in the high Andes to 
the squalid slums of Lima, ‘a disgrace 
to humanity,’ and from an Indian 
fiesta where he watched a bull-fight 
so devoid of dangers as to border on 
comedy, to the Inca ruins at Cuzco. He 
visited, too, the primitive Uro tribe in 
their reed huts on artificial islands in 
Lake Titicaca. In Peru the mysterious 
past challenges the discoverer no less 
than the high peaks, and, like other 
travellers, Mr Hauser puzzles over the 
contrast between the present-day In- 
dians and the highly developed civilisa- 
tion of their ancestors. ‘The Indians 
have relapsed into an existence where 
history plays no part, but even so they 
too can only be understood in terms of 
history.. Mr Hauser is certainly an 
intelligent and versatile traveller, and he 
has been well served by Mr Richard 
Rickett as translator. 


John Masters. The Road Past Mandalay. 
344 pp. (Michael Joseph.) 21s. 


Of ‘The Road Past Mandalay’ the 
blurb says that it is only incidentally a 
‘war book,’ a statement which could 
mislead, for it is full of the war. But it 
is not, and this evidently is what is 
meant, the merely objective record of 
things done and endured. Mr Masters 
is a retired Regular Army officer who 
happens also to be a_ professional 
novelist, with a novelist’s interest in the 
formative influence of experience on 
character. In this instance the character 
is his own, the experiences those of his 
personal bit of the war, in the Middle 
East and later in Burma where he com- 
manded a Chindit brigade. He measures 
himself against a situation, and is will- 
ing to admit to the sense of failure or 
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The Price of 


an Eye 
Thomas Blackburn 


‘An introduction to modern 
poetry by a poet who believes 
passionately that poetry is one of 
the chief means whereby man can 
explore and reconcile himself to 
the strange depths of his own 
mature as well as to the mystery 
of life itself . . . full of acute 
judgments and sharp insights. 
His assessment of the 
1930’s poets . . . is of extra- 
ordinary interest and he pene- 
trates far beyond the mere poli- 
tical implications of their work. 
- - « Mr Blackburn writes with 
intelligence and passion, and has 
quite as much to offer to his 
fellow-poets as to the general 
reader’. Elizabeth Jennings, Daily 
Telegraph 18s. 


Title Deeds: 


Poems 
Frederick Grubb 


A first book of poems by a young 
who believes that poetry is 
*a form of liberal investigation in 
itself, concerned with the totality 
of a man’s experience rather than 
specialists interpretations of it’. 
*MrGrubb . . . hasa lively in- 
tellectual interest i in the problems 
of the contemporary world. . . . 
This is a promising first volume’, 
The Times Literary 
s. 


Longmans 


ROSE MACAULAY 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND 


‘So charming and gay that 
they make me admire Rose 
Macaulay even more than I 
already did.” HAROLD NICOLSON 


welcome their appearance. 
She loved books of good letters 
and must have guessed her own 
would be published.’ 

RAYMOND MORTIMER [Illustrated 25s 


Courage of Genius: 
THE PASTERNAK 
AFFAIR 


ROBERT CONQUEST 


A fully documented account of 
the controversy that began with 
Doctor Zhivago and which 
continues today. With Harvill 18s 


Correspondence 
between 


RICHARD STRAUSS & 
HUGO VON 
HOFMANNSTHAL 


A unique correspondence 
revealing how two artists 
collaborated to create great 


operas. 63s 


THE PROF IN TWO 
WORLDS 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 


The official biography of Lord 
Cherwell (F. A. Lindemann)— 
eccentric, scientist, friend and 
colleague of Sir Winston 
Churchill. Illustrated 45s 


COLLINS 
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inadequacy which sometimes underlay 
the outward show of robust confidence. 

Mr Masters can make vivid the reali- 
ties of the Burmese jungle warfare. As 
a writer he can be irreverent, or earthy, 
or harrowing, but never pretentious or 
dull. He tones down neither the crude 
horrors of battle nor the language, and 
in his comments on his superiors he is 
not hampered by any excessive reticence. 
He, like others, was puzzled by Wingate, 
and considers that he ‘lacked human- 
ity.’ With Stilwell he was wholly out 
of sympathy. His heroes are his own 
Gurkhas—and the airmen who risked 
and often lost their lives flying essential 
supplies to them in the jungle ; without 


that air superiority, he acknowledges, 


his sort of warfare would have been 
impossible. Certainly there is much to 
make a sensitive reader shudder, but the 
story is relieved by humour and occa- 
sionally by some tranquil descriptive 
passage such as the picture of evening 
in the Himalayas. Those for whom 
* Blackpool’ is still a name significant 
of something quite other than Lanca- 
shire lights, will find the book greatly 
evocative of the past. 


Air Commodore G. Millington. The 
Unseen Eye. 192 pp. (Gibbs & 
Phillips.) 16s. 

Flying with their cameras on recon- 
maissance over the Desert and Italian 
battlefields, Air Commodore Millington 
and his colleagues were the eyes of the 
ground forces. It was work for brave 
men and, as these recollections show, as 
dangerous as any. Even the best of 
pilots “ could be clobbered at any time 
by flak,’ and moreover, since the 
Mustang was not easy to distinguish 
from the German ME 109, there was 
always the risk of being attacked by one’s 
own side. The Air Commodore recalls 
one such mischance when American 
Warhawks swooped on a British air- 
field in Italy, causing casualties to men 


and aircraft. When the American com- 
mander came to apologise, outraged air- 
men decorated his aeroplane with 
several R.A.F. roundels beside the 
swastikas which denoted earlier victims, 
The essential thing in these tactical 
reconnaissance flights was of course to 
bring back photographs for expert in- 
terpretation, and it is surprising to read 
that the aeroplanes at first provided for 
the squadron in North Africa were not 
modified to carry cameras, so that the 
squadron’s engineer officer had to adapt 
them to a home-made design. Here is 
yet another reminder of how much in 
war depends upon the talent for im- 
emg ee Later the pilots got, in the 
Spits,’ the sort of aircraft they 
can with two big aerial cameras 
built into the fuselage for taking vertical 
photographs. This aspect of the con- 
flict has been less often described, and 
Air Commodore Millington’s recollec- 
tions will interest all who care to follow 
technical developments in air warfare; 
they will forgive him for some lack of 


literary grace. 


Freya Stark. Dust in the Lion’s Pan. 
296 pp. (Murray.) 25s. 

Miss Freya Stark, on the other hand, 
has enough literary grace to please the 
most fastidious reader. This wanderer 
in ancient lands, whose scenes and 


‘peoples she can portray in prose of 4 


ity all too rare nowadays, here con- 
tinues her record of a life of travel ; but 
now it is no longer travel for its own 
sake. For this further instalment of her 
life’s story covers the war years, when 
her knowledge of the Middle East made 
her a valuable propagandist among the 
Arab peoples. Persuasion is the word 
she prefers, as one not yet smeared with 
the suggestion of lies and distortion, and 
for this she lays down three basic rules: 
one must believe one’s own preaching; 
must show that it is to the listeners’ 
advantage as well as one’s own; and 
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The War at Sea 
1939-1945 
VOLUME III. PART II 


by Capt. S. W. Roskill, 
D.S.C., R.N. 


The final volume in the series describes 
the climax of the seaborne offensive in 
all theatres of war from the invasion of 
Normandy to the defeat of Japan. The 
concluding chapter examines the lessons 
to be learnt from a war in which 
maritime power exerted such a profound 
influence, and the epilogue is a moving 
tribute to the British Navy. 
Fully illustrated. 45s. (post 2s. 3d.) 
‘A gifted writer with an almost unique 
understanding of maritime strategy.” 
Dub .ey Pope in John o’ London’s 


The Strategic Air 
Offensive 


against Germany 
1939-1945 


by Sir Charles Webster and 
Dr. Noble Frankland 


Widely reviewed in the press and on tele- 
vision and radio, this four-volume epic 
deals with one of the most controversial 
aspects of the Second World War—the 
strategy and tactics of our bombing 
operations against Germany. With 
numerous photographs and maps and a 
comprehensive index. 

Each volume 42s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


* This is a superbly documented history 
. will provide material for debate .. . 
for many years to come.’ 


The Observer. 
HIMISIO 


From the Government Bookshop 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
or through any bookseller 


GUNS OFF 
CAPE ANN 


Kenneth Poolman 


A blow-by-blow account of the brief 
{ but bloody encounter between His 
Britannic Majesty’s frigate SHAN- { 
NON, commanded by Captain Philip 
Broke, and the United States frigate j} 
CHESAPEAKE, under the com- 
mand of Captain James Lawrence, | 
which took place in June, 1813. 


Illustrated 16/- 
From all booksellers 


EVANS 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
R. 
Hutchinson 


IMAGE OF MY FATHER 


*This quite remarkable novel will be 
read with deep absorption and pon- 
dered over by all who appreciate the 
art of fiction employed in the ex- 
ploration of human nature ’—DANIEL 
GEORGE, The Bookman. ‘The com- 
bination of exciting tale and spiritual 
pilgrimage is both forceful and subtle. 
The personalities of this novel, 
women as well as men, are so fully 
realised that their presence remains 
when the reading is finished ’— 
SCOTSMAN 
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must enlist help among the people of 


the country themselves in spreading the. . 


gospel. If persuasion, not force, is to 
be the weapon of the future (since the 
alternative is annihilation), these experi- 
ences of a generation ago can be read in 
a wider context than that of wartime 
politics and can have their relevance to 
a new age. 

She worked in Cairo, Aden, the 
Yemen and then in Iraq, where she 
lived through the siege of the Baghdad 
Embassy during Rashid Ali’s revolt. 
This last experience has provided one 
of her best chapters. The ‘ Lucknow 
atmosphere ’ is re-created through many 
remembered details : of the overcrowd- 
ing, discomfort, short rations, and the 
sense of being forgotten when wireless 
reports from home spoke of all being 
quiet in Baghdad. But aircraft flew 
over the Embassy lawn dropping packets 
of letters, and between-whiles Miss 
Stark relieved the tedium by chatting 
with the Iraqi police on guard outside. 
‘Everything is not,’ one of these 
assured her in announcing a 


ler in preposter- 
ous Iraqi claim to have shot down a — 


great number of British aircraft; and 
the absurd phrase comes back to mind 
when we think of the sequel to the work 
the author and her colleagues achieved 
among the Arabs. ‘ Our efforts, nearly 
everywhere successful in the Middle 
East in war, had already crumbled with 
the peace,’ Miss Stark has to write sadly 
at the end. But it was valuable work 
well done in a dark time, when the 
Arab lands lay ‘ just in the middle of the 
pincers’ between the Russian and 
North African fronts. Miss Stark, 
drawing largely on her letters and diaries 
written at the time, has transmuted her 
own war experiences into literature. 


Richard Hughes. The Fox in the Attic. 
352 pp. (Chatto & Windus.) 18s. 


It is more than thirty years since ‘A 
High Wind in Jamaica’ made the name 
of Richard Hughes known to novel- 


readers. Since then Mr Hughes has 
written a second novel, a volume of 
poems and a few short stories, several 
plays: not a prolific output (‘I am 
such a slow writer’) but all of distinc. 
tion. ‘The Fox in the Attic” is the 
start of a bigger enterprise, no less than 
a long historical novel of his own times, 
to extend through three or four volumes, 
To younger readers this first volume 
may seem almost as purely historical as, 
say, a novel of the Napoleonic wars, for 
the year is that of the Munich Putsch, 
the first Nazi challenge to the post-wa 
settlement in Europe. But an olde 
generation will find its memories of the 
early *twenties stirred, so faithfully is 
the atmosphere re-created. The Liberals 
are striving for reunion ; people are 
reading “ Eminent Victorians’ ; parents 
filled with Freudian enlightenment are 
rearing uninhibited ‘ modern’ childrer 
and shielding them from religious in- 
struction as if from a disease. And in 
Munich Adolf Hitler, the White Crow 
—the odd man out—harangues his 
Nazis in the Biirgerbrdukeller an 
marches them through the Munid 


So much for the background ; in the} 


foreground is Augustine, a young 
aristocrat living alone in a great hou: 
who happens upon the body of a dead 
child. Some mystery (as yet une: 
plained) seems to attach to this death, 
and the young man is sufficiently dis- 
turbed by it to seek distraction with hi 
German relatives. In Germany indeed 
he finds distraction enough, for he fall 
in love with the blind daughter of th 
household and becomes involved, 
second hand, in the current politic 
ferment. It is here that the possesses 
historic events almost makes one forg 
the private lives, but that is hardly 1 
fault in an historical novel. And at th 
end the destinies of Augustine and th 
blind Mitzi have again become so centr 
to the tale as to make the reader in 
patient for the sequel. A novel whic 
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Dust in the 
Lion’s Paw 


Freya Stark. ‘A great traveller, 
a woman of astute judgment, and an ex- 
tremely sensitive writer . . . an important 
book ’—The Sunday Times. 
* The language is as beautiful as ever, the 
descriptions as sharp, the insight into men 
and places as revealing ’—7he Times. 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


In Search 
of Sheba 


Barbara Toy. ‘Dangerous jour- 
neying by a very resolute woman traveller, 
with thought and sensitivity behind vigorous 
descriptive writing. Her account of the 
Saharan stage (of her journey) is one of 
the best pieces of hair raising humour I 
have read for a long time ’—B.B.C. 
Broadcast. Illustrated. 21s. net 


Spirit of Mexico 


Beryl Miles. This exploration of 


the peoples and places of Mexico covered 
9,200 miles. The author relied entirely on 
public transport and chance lifts which took 
her into those parts of Mexico not often 
seen by strangers. Illustrated. 2\s. net 


The Sultans 
Came to Tea 


June Knox-Mawer. The ex- 
periences of the young wife of a Magistrate 
in Aden. 

* Particularly interesting because of the 
trips she made into the wilder parts of the 
Protectorate, very often she was the first 
European woman to have been there ’— 
Sunday Times. Illustrated. 21s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


DAVID LAMPE 
and LASZLO SZENASI 


The 
Self-Made 
Villain 


A BIOGRAPHY OF 
I, T. TREBITSCH-LINCOLN 


The first full-length biography of one of the 
greatest villains and flamboyant adventurers 
of our time—a Member of Parliament, 
Buddhist abbot, forger, financier, Anglican 
vicar, German spy, military adviser to a 
Chinese war-lord and international agitator. 

Illus. 21]- 


Alms for 
Oblivion 


PETER KEMP 


In 1945, having fought behind the lines in 
Albania and Poland, Peter Kemp took up 
Special Service duties in Siam. But guerilla 
action against the collapsing Japanese forms 
only part of this story. In Bali and Lombok 
he became captivated by the people and the 
country. By the author of Mine Were of 
Trouble and No Colours or Crest. 25/- net 


Well Informed 
Circles 


ANTHONY MANN 


One of the simple pleasures of this life is the 
spectacle of pomposity being pricked. 
Anthony Mann, for 25 years foreign cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph, possesses 
the highly developed sense of humour 
essential to one who lives in a world of 
inflated egos. This book is a collection of 
delightful tales of diplomats in disarray. 16/- 
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if succeeding volumes maintain the 
promise, may prove to be the best thing 
its author has yet done. 


Stephen Clissold. The Seven Cities of 
Cibola. 192 pp. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 2§s. 


Two human characteristics, familiar 
but none the less curious, are glaringly 
exemplified in the history of the 
Spanish conquistadores’ search for 
Cibola and its Seven Cities. The first 
is men’s dazzlement by the mere rumour 
of gold, in hope of which they will 
endure hell on earth. The second, the 
quite extraordi tenacity with which 
they will cling to a myth, against every 
sort of disproof and disillusionment. 
Medieval cosmographers spoke of an 
island with seven cities, naming it 
Antillia and locating it in the mid- 
Atlantic. When the age of discovery 
revealed no such island, still the myth 
was not exploded: the mirage of the 
Seven Cities was merely transferred to 
the New World mainland and gradually 
shifted westwards, always just beyond 
the limits of the known. And now the 
fabled cities were the reputed source of 
unimaginable riches, so that the lure of 
the mythical and the lure of gold had 
coalesced : a conjunction which proved 
mortal for many a Spaniard. 

Mr Clissold, delving for the origins 
in the conquistadores’ own narratives 
has reconstructed the story of the endless 

est. Or, more properly, quests, since 

e expeditions were seldom co-ordi- 
nated, their aims and leaders differed, 


and only the ultimate goal of Cibola and 


its rumoured treasure links them in a 
single chain of discovery. Indeed it is 
a defect that the theme must be traced 
through so many separate ventures, for 
the reader’s attention becomes 

with one party of explorers only to be 
diverted to another, and yet another. 
Each in his turn struggled on towards 
an imagined goal: Cabeza de Vaca, 
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that in the long journey the salmon is 


nado at length reached and conquered 
the Seven Cities (in sober fact mere 


pass before the Californian gold pros- 
pectors showed that the Spaniards had, 


after all, pursued something more than 
a murage. 
Roy Saunders. Queen of the River, 


160 pp. (Oldbourne.) 16s. 


Natural historians differ from the 

isers of other branches of science 

in their apparent conviction that their 
knowledge will be most acceptable in 
story form. Mr Saunders follows that 
convention in this account of the life- 
cycle of the Atlantic salmon and of its 
periodical journeys from secret ocean 
feeding-grounds to the spawning-place 
far up its native river. But the fictional 
coating is lightly laid on. The writer, 
who has made a close study of the salmon 
and has even produced a film on the 
subject, embodies in his tale a great deal 
of information about this in some ways 
mysterious fish and about the work of 
the Fisheries Research Board in Canada. 
He explains how by counting, under 
the microscope, the series of rings on 
the salmon’s scales it is possible to dis- 
cover the age of the fish and how many 
times it has made the strange hazardous 
journey from the ocean depths to spawn 


at the headwaters of its native river.|' 


(‘ It’s nature’s writing for the benefit of 
those who can read.”) He believes too 


influenced by dim memories of earlier 


experience (e.g., showing especial cau- 


whose destiny condemned him to four 
years’ wandering as a naked pedlar 
among the Indians; the domincering 
de Soto, who never returned; Friar 
Marcos, whose glowing report was so 
remote from the reality. There were 
many others too, whose fortunes are 
Pueblo villages) but not, alas, the 
treasure. Three hundred years were to 
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new 
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killed many fish), and even by race 
memories (¢.g., of massacres of leaping 
salmon by the Indians). Unlike the 
evidence of the scale-rings, this seems 
hardly capable of scientific proof, but 
Mr Saunders has evidently been so close 
an observer that his opinion deserves 
respect. In any case the unfortunate 
fish has few enough means of self- 
protection on a journey where not only 
man, and polluted rivers, but all the 
creatures of the wild seem bent on 
destroying it. No wonder that, of the 
thousands that leave the Atlantic depths, 
only a few pairs survive to reach the 
spawning-grounds. It would be an 
insensitive reader who, having followed 
the salmon along its course with Mr 
Saunders, failed to share his sympathy 
for this much-threatened creature. 


H. F. Ellis. Mediatrics. 86 pp. (Bles.) 
Ios. 6d. 


If a Christmas reading-list, like a 
Christmas pudding, ought to have many 
ingredients, ‘ Mediatrics’ must be the 
sauce. Mr Ellis, in his best ‘ Punch’ 
vein, expounds his views on the proper 
care of the middle-aged, that Excluded 
Middle for which, while Youth and Age 
are being pampered and fussed over, 
nothing at all is done. An awkward 
age indeed, as Mr Ellis’s new science 
of mediatrics makes all too evident. 

Dangers beset it on all sides, and the 
neglected 35-60 age group (plus or 
minus) may be recommended to this 
small book for some wholesome guid- 
ance. They will take note of the fact 
that the crown and goal of middle-age 
is to be as unlike teenagers as possible, 
and that ‘ the belief that a man is as old 
as he feels is responsible for a great 
many pulled muscles.’ They will be 
assured of the therapeutic value of Anti- 
Youth Clubs (a programme from West 
Sussex is appended), and will learn how 
to guard against the first signs of pom- 
posity, or of becoming a bore (‘ talking 


is not the only thing in life’), or pre- 
mature play with spectacles. If the 
lesson is fully assimilated they will end 
by accepting the truth that middle-age 
‘is to be welcomed, and its successive 
brand marks to be greeted, no less, with 
a quiet acceptance such as one accords 
to a new type of marmalade at break- 
fast.’ In brief, no ‘serious’ reading 
here; and yet if ‘ Mediatrics’ should 
be tried aloud on the family gathering, 
it is possible some faces might yet look 
a trifle thoughtful. 


Austin Woolrych. Battles of the English 
Civil War. 200 pp. (Batsford.) 


Mr Woolrych concentrates on three 
battles only, but they were the decisive 
ones: Marston Moor, Naseby, and 
Cromwell’s defeat of the Scots at Preston 
in the second civil war. To anyone 
with an eye for landscape and an interest 
in the tactics of an age when battles 
lasted a few hours and could be seen 
in their entirety from a hilltop, here is 
a useful companion to the battlefields, 
It should perhaps be added that the 
battles are seen through an historian’s 
eyes more than a soldier’s. 
engagement is welland clearly described, 
but they are fitted into the larger picture 


of the war and the intermittent efforts | 


to obtain a tolerable peace. Mr Wool- 


rych gives a chapter apiece to each of | 


his three battles and uses the rest to 
sketch in the general course of the 
struggle. 

Naseby was lost because of contempt 
for the New Model, strife in the king’s 
war council, and the absence of Goring’s 
troops; but above all, he believes, 
because of the shortcomings of the 
royalist intelligence service. At Preston 
defeat was due not only to Hamilton’s 
bungling, but above all to the temper 
of the Scottish nation, which mistrusted 
the whole enterprise. Such judgments 
remind us that it is an historian who 8 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS 
LAURENS VAN DER POST 
The Heart of the Hunter 


*The most personal, moving, and profound book he has 


written so far.’ ELSPETH HUXLEY 


* Classical quality . . . his best book.” ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD 
Illustrated with drawings by Maurice Wilson 21s net 


THE FOREST PEOPLE 


Colin M. Turnbull 


A fascinating study of the pygmies of the Ituri Forest in the 
Congo, by a young anthropologist who lived among these 
delightful people for three years, speaking their language and 
being accepted as a friend. | 

‘The extraordinary difficulties of working with these tiny 
people, racing through the green tunnels of their forest world, 
is so coloured by Colin Turnbull’s delight that what the reader 
feels also is sheer delight in an entirely new world.’ 
MARGARET MEAD Illustrated 25s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


DRAWN FROM 


E. H. SHEPARD, famous 
| book illustrator, carries on 
the story of his Victorian 


student begun in Drawn 


Baa & 


delightful book with its 150 
apt drawings will make the per- 
fect Christmas present. 


boyhood and life as an art & 
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HOWARD FAST 


APRIL MORNING, a start- 
ling reconstruction of theBattle 
of Lexington. ‘History lives 
in these pages’—Peter Green, 
Daily Telegraph. 15s 


THE LAST 
BOURBONS 
OF NAPLES 


HAROLD ACTON'’S witty, 
best-selling history: ‘550 pack- 
ed enthralling pages’ said Time 
& Tide. ~  IIlustrated 50s 
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Edmund 
Campion 
Evelyn Waugh 


A new edition of the famous 
biography which, when it first 
appeared twenty-five years ago, 
won the Hawthornden Prize. 
This beautifully produced volume 
is reissued to coincide with the 
examination of the cause of 
Edmund Campion for canonisa- 
tion. 25s. 


The Slaves 
of Timbuktu 
Robin Maugham 


‘An impassioned and important 
free-lance crusade for human 
rights.’ Kenneth Allsop DAILY 
MAIL, ‘*. . . disquieting and 
deserves to be widely read.’ THE 
TIMES Illustrated 25s. 


FACTS Uv. FAITH IN RHODESIA. 


The Hour 
After 
Midnight 
Colin Morris’ 


burningly topical record of his 
five tumultuous years as a minister 
of religion who turned to politics 
to fight racial discrimination in 
Northern Rhodesia. 16s. 


Longmans 


writing, for whom these battles are not 
to be seen in isolation or simply as 
subjects for the student of military 
tactics, but against the intrigues, the 
shifting political scene, and the popular 
influences which were perhaps more 
decisive factors than any qualities of 
generalship. There is a sketch-map 
for each battle and the publishers 
maintain their reputation for the quality 
of the illustrations. 


A. O. J. Cockshut. The Imagination of 
Charles Dickens. 
lins.) 16s. 

It may well be that, as Mr Cockshut 
says, few great writers have had less 
self-knowledge than Dickens. There 
was no Freud to explain him to himself, 
and if there had been, one cannot 
easily imagine him diving into the deeps 
of introspection. So it is very possible 
that his modern critics, with all the 
present aids towards human analysis, 
get nearer to discovering why he felt 
and wrote as he did than Dickens him- 
self ever dreamed of. Mr Cockshut 
asks himself how a coarse-minded man 
could become such a master of his art, 
and how it was that his books could be 
at once popular best-sellers and true 
classics. He suggests that Dickens had 
certain obsessions (prisons, crowds and 


solitaries, money and dirt) rooted in his | 


early experiences, and sets out to show 
how the novels took the form they did 
because of their author’s subconscious 
efforts to exorcise these obsessions. He 
gives us some new insights both into 
Dickens and the novels. | 


This is a critic’s book, not a psycho- | 


analyst’s, and Dickens’s submerged 


depths are plumbed only for what they 


can reveal about his work; he is not 
made the victim of psycho-analytical 
probing for its own sake, and for that 
we can be thankful. Mr Louis Mac- 
Neice has recently remarked that the 
Dickens atmosphere is an atmosphere 
he wallows in. Mr Cockshut does not 
wallow: he simply pursues his critical 
quest. But if he reads his Dickens with 
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professional detachment he has clearly 
read with discernment, and even con- 
firmed wallowers may find themselves 
returning hereafter to the novels with 
a a appreciation of what Dickens 


was doing. 


Ralph Arnold. The Whiston Riesser. 
213 pp. (Hart-Davis.) 21s. 


By an easy transition, the next of 
these books shifts attention from Dickens 
to Trollope. It is the story of the tussle 
between the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester and the headmaster of their 
cathedral grammar school : a protracted 
legal battle much talked of in the years 
1849-52. Mr Arnold has had Bar- 
chester in mind throughout, testing the 
behaviour of Trollope’s characters 
against that of the actual cathedral 
dignitaries at Rochester. And it is no 


merely casual association, for Trollope — 


was well aware of the course of the 
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Rochester quarrel, which was still in 
progress while he was planning ‘ The 
Warden.’ 

Quite apart from its peculiar interest 
for Trollopians, however, the story of 
Robert Whiston’s fight with the Cath- 
edral Chapter was well worth resurrect- 
ing, and the recent discovery at Roch- ’ 
ester of the letters and documents on 
the Chapter’s side of the case has pro- | the 
vided the author with the means of 
following its whole tortuous course, 
Whiston was one of those doughty | ¥mtt 
reformers who, having fastened on to | char 
an injustice or abuse, are ready to goto} ., 
all lengths for its redress, who stand in I 
awe of nobody, and whom no frustra- ; local 
tions can discourage. Tactless per-| and | 
haps, and apt to speak strongly under/ 1+ 
provocation, this schoolmaster was 
‘always ready to teach anyone his 
business.’ To the sedate, hidebound) « 
Dean and canons of Rochester he was Buch 
like an angry wasp, and they were) 7U 
clearly no match for him. His chief] day 7 
complaint was that the allowances paid] ,. 
to the Grammar Boys, and four Exhibi- d 
tioners at the universities, for their} this « 
maintenance under the cathedral statutes} 
of Henry VIII.’s reign, had never been; fom 
increased, despite the enormous change Buch 
in money values ; the canons’ own in-| |. 
comes, on the other hand, had multiplied! his s« 
a hundredfold. Huffiness and pre; 
crastination in the Precinct were aj. 
swered by the headmaster with a pub- thrill 
lished pamphlet which the shocked “] 
Chapter held to be libellous, and the Rs 
warfare moved to new battlefields, to] Polis 
Chancery, the Queen’s Bench, his fi 
Bishop’s court. The upshot must be tive. 
left for the reader to discover: eno Mas’ 
to add that Mr Arnold’s lucid acco 
of it all, and lively portraits of “6 
people involved, breathe new life i light: 
a dusty controversy. ; 
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254 pp. (Chatto & Windus.) 21 a 
The Victorian age is more 4 Rosi 
today than a generation ago, and it 
not surprising if more readers are 
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g| ne new Secret Service tale by the 


son of John Buchan, the setting a 
wintry Balkan capital, the ‘ hero’ a 
charming heroine. 


“ Bags of diplomatic intrigue and 
local colour. Child kidnapped. Love 
and battle in derelict Kursaal. Excel- 
lent romantic thriller.”—-NICHOLAS 


..| BLAKE (Sunday Telegraph). 


“You will enjoy yourself with Mr 


Buchan.”—MAURICE EDELMAN (Sun- 


were 
day Times). 


“ An enthralling tale of adventure, 


ir] this does credit to the author’s good 


name. It is fantasy to imagine that 
from a paradisal Tweedside John 
Buchan approves the achievements of 


his son ? Scotsman. 


“Smashing, super-romantic 


thriller.” —T7atler. 


“He has taken pains in this 
polished adventure story to recapture 
his father’s talent for exciting narra- 
tive. They have paid off.”—SIMon 
MASTERS (Scottish Daily Express). 


“Most of the characters are de- 
lightful, all the dialogue entertaining 
. this is a civilised thriller.”— 


tit} T. W. Hutton (Birmingham Post). 
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ROBERT PITMAN (Sunday Express). 
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ing back to its literature or that its 
greater novelists are receiving a good 
deal of critical attention. Mr Harvey 
here shows us modern critical methods 
at work on George Eliot. She was too 
long regarded, he says in his introduc- 
tion, as a natural genius who, like 
Shakespeare, ‘wanted art.” Henry 
James judged that her novels lacked 
form, and critics have discerned a reason 
in the conflict between the creative 
artist and the moralist. Mr Harvey, 
surveying the whole corpus from the 
carly stories to the full achievement of 

* Middlemarch,’ aims to ‘redress the 
balance by stressing the formal charac- 
teristics of her work.’ 

She was no effortless writer, but one 
who created with pain and labour, is as 
manifest in her letters to John Black- 
wood (* not only an ideal publisher but 
also a shrewd critic’). Quoting Mr 
F. G. Steiner’s distinction between the 
story-teller and the novelist, Mr 


Harvey 
claims the higher status for George 


Eliot. Her treatment of time-sequence, 
discussed here at length, ‘ reveals a pro- 
found concern with formal qualities of 
her art that far transcend those of the 
mere story-teller.” In her characters 
he finds often a mingling of the symbolic 
figure and the individual portrayal, Will 
Ladislaw in ‘ Middlemarch’ being in- 
stanced as the outstanding example of 
a character not strong enough to bear 
the symbolic value with which he is 
laden. Im fact, ‘ Middlemarch’ pro- 
vides illustration for much of the 
argument, and a reader who would 
make the most use of this analysis 
would do well to have the novel at his 
elbow. Butthestudy is wide-embracing, 
and it helps to illuminate the whole of 
the novelist’s purpose and methods of 
working. 


The Earl of Birkenhead. The Prof in 
Two Worlds. 383 pp. (Collins.) 45s. 
Two years ago Sir Roy Harrod’s 
memoir of Lord Cherwell gave us an 
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The Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


LITTLE thought when I arrived at 
my friend Borg’s house that I was 
about to see something truly 

extraordinary, and to increase my 
mental powers tenfold. 


He had asked me to come to 
Stockholm to lecture to the Swedes 
about Lister and other British scien- 
tists. On the evening of my arrival, 
after the champagne, our conversa- 
tion turned naturally to the problems 
of public speaking and to the great 
labour imposed on us lecturers by the 
need to be word perfect in our lectures, 


Borg then told me that his power 
of memory would probably amaze 
me—and I had known him, while we 
were studying law together in Paris, 
to have the most deplorable memory! 


So he went to the end of the dining- 
room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling 
each one out in a clear voice. When 
I had filled the edge of an old news- 
paper with figures, Borg repeated 
them to me in the order in which I 
had written them down and then in 
reverse order, that is beginning with 
the last number. He also allowed me 
to ask him the relative position of 
different numbers: for example, which 
was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 38th, 
and I noticed that he replied to all my 
questions at once and without effort, 
as if the figures which I had written 
on the paper had been also written in 
his brain. 

I was dumbfounded by such a feat 
and sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said: “* The thing you have just 
seen and which seems so remarkable 


is, in fact, quite simple; everybody 
has a memory good enough to do the 
same, but few indeed can use this 
wonderful faculty.” 


He then revealed to me how I could © 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and 
I at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you 
too will master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles 
I had learned in my daily work. I 
could now remember, with unbeliev- 
able facility, the lectures I heard and 
those which I gave myself, the names 
of people I met—even if it was only 
once—as well as their addresses, and 
a thousand other details which were 
most useful to me. Finally, I dis- 
covered after a while that not only had 
my memory improved, but that I had 
also acquired greater powers of con- 
centration; a surer judgment—which 
is by no means surprising since the 
keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety 
of things we remember. 

If you would like to share this 
experience and to possess those 
mental powers which are still our 
best chance of success in life, ask 
C. B. Borg to send you his interesting 
booklet THE ETERNAL LAWS OF 
Success—he will send it free to 
anyone who wants to improve his 
memory. Here is the address: C. B. 
Borg, c/o Aubanel Publishers, 14 
Highfield Road (Rathgar), Dublin 6, 
Ireland. 

Write now—while copies of this 
booklet are still available. 

L. Conway. 
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insight into the man behind the rather 
shadowy prompter in the wings of the 


Churchillian stage which, for many. 


who never knew him, he had hitherto 
remained. Now the picture is filled 
out in Lord Birkenhead’s long-prom- 
ised biography: the official life, as 
title-page and wrapper boldly pro- 
claim. Boldly, because there is still 
something a little daunting about 
Official Lives with their lingering sug- 
gestion of something monumentally 
discreet, adulatory and probably rather 
dull. Perhaps it is to counter any such 
misgivings that the author quite frankly 
exhibits at the outset some of Linde- 
mann’s less-endearing characteristics. 
We are not left long in doubt that we 
are faced not with a pious memorial, but 
with the portrait of a fallible and com- 
plicated human being. Lindemann 
was unfortunate in that his defects 
were sO much more immediately 
obvious than his virtues to those who 
were not intimate with him. The 
kindly, considerate man behind the 
quirky exterior was not manifest to 
everyone ; and as for his quality as a 


scientist, few were qualified to appraise 
it. There were those who never saw 
beyond the prejudices, the supposed 
snobbery (from which charge his 
biographer ably defends him), the 
nursing of grievances, the artistic in- 
sensitiveness. But although the Prof 
made enemies in academic society he 
was no less capable of intimate friend- 
ships—with his devoted servant James 
Harvey no less than with men of world 
renown such as Einstein and Winston 
Churchill. 

Lord Birkenhead has tried to show 
us not only what Lord Cherwell did 
but also what he was. So far as it is 
possible with a man so complex and 
so intensely reserved, he can be said 
to have succeeded. Where his own 
knowledge failed he has turned to the 
Prof’s friends, his fellow-scientists and 
his servants, allowing them to speak in 
their own words. For the rest, the 
book is a satisfying record of the part 
played in the science and politics of his 
age by a man who, for all his short- 
comings, clearly possessed many of the 
qualities of greatness. 
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